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Unfrantic 
Vitality 


An eminent literary critic re- 
cently remarked that this is 
the hallmark of a creative 
artist: his unfrantic vitality. 
He does not cry out violently 
in the market place. 


The phrase sticks in the mind 
when the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund’s unique place in 
history is considered. Stand- 
ing out for its “unfrantic vi- 
tality,” the Fund has lived 
quietly, but dynamically, for 
over 200 years. And it enters 
its third century of chartered 
history with more vitality 
than ever. 


Above all, the Fund’s deter- 
mination to serve the present 
age in sane, but progressive 
policies, gives it its place “first 
in the hearts of the clergy.” 


Write for details today. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 
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Two Hundred Forty-Three Years 
An interdenominational fellowship 
providing all kinds 
of Life -Insurance 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 22. 


A fourth seminary year has been an- 
nounced by the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. It 
is to be an internship year, designed to 
bring theoretical classroom work closer 
to genuine experiences in the practical 
aspects of the ministry. But it is not a 
year tacked on at the end; the whole 
theological course has been reshaped to 
make this an integral part of a unified 
course. Actually, the year of internship 
(with the school paying the student’s 
salary and the church providing living 
quarters and incidental expenses) is the 
third year. The course leads to a bachelor 
of divinity degree—not, as some would 
advise, a doctor's degree, with later hon- 
orary degrees unnecessary. ... 


Sexy Bible films that distort the biblical 
accounts and neglect the stern judgment 
that biblical writers always make on evil 
constitute one more reason why churches 
and church people need to be concerned 
about the Hollywood output. The general 
board of the National Council of 
Churches calls such films “detrimental to 
the nation’s moral climate.” While cen- 
sorship is not one of the aims set out for 
the West Coast office that Methodism’s 
Television, Radio, and Film Commission 
hopes the General Conference will ap- 
prove, Secretary Harry C. Spencer says: 
“The Methodist Church needs an office 
in the heart of such a place, where deci- 
sions are being made that determine the 
kind of influence films, television and 
radio will have on the nation... .” 


Ugly Americans—and handsome ones 
—are among the two million citizens of 
the United States who are living and 
working abroad. The impressions they 
make were the subject of a Study Confer- 
ence on Christian Laymen Overseas, held 
at Atlantic City, N.J., February 5-7, un- 
der the auspices of the National Council 
of Churches. There was a talented com- 
pany of speakers and consultants who 
know their way around as world citizens. 


They were acquainted with the fac: that 
Americans abroad, whether for business 
or pleasure, have a profound effect on 
international relations. It’s a hopeful 
trend, and the churches may be expected 
to make plans together for imp ving 
the public relations of Christian laymen 
going overseas... . 


Methodism as a bridge church has 
been suggested by the Rev. Robert §, 
Bilheimer, of the staff of the World 
Council of Churches, and by others. “We 
have gone farther,” Dr. Bilheimer says, 
“in our few conversations with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church than with the 
pentecostal sects in the United States.” 
No doubt about it, Methodism does stand 
in the middle among the churches of the 
world, preserving what is best in the past 
and reaching forward to what is most 
promising in the future. ... 


Communist gains in Asia do not mean 
that the whole continent has gone over, 
is the report of President Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg of the National Council of Church- 
es, after a recent visit extending from 
Okinawa and the Philippines to India 
and Pakistan. “While the great bloc of 
humanity known as Mainland China is 
definitely under Communist control,” he 
said, “most of the other Asiatic peoples 
are as concerned about a free and demo- 
cratic society as we are.” Methodist mis- 
sions leaders, coming back from the Far 
East, make the same report. And the 
definite suggestion is that whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accomplished much or 
little depends on the willingness of Con- 
gress to implement his recommendations 
in a large way. No give-away, but real 
help in overcoming poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy... . 


Government by association looms in 
America’s leading cities. New York has 
long had these civic-minded organiza- 
tions, and Chicago’s associations, like the 
Back of the Yards group, have been busy 
in well-doing for years. Now comes the 
Southwest Community Association, 
which was recently in the news (see Feb. 
18, p. 21). “If we don’t plan, some- 
body else will plan for us,” says Prof. 
Alvin Pitcher of the University of Chi- 
cago in speaking to 50 Protestant clergy- 
men in Chicago Temple. Churches 1n- 
terested in better housing, job equality, 
open occupancy, and crime prevention 
join up. Roman Catholicism has played 
an influential and sometimes determin- 
ing role.... 


the cover 


Saying the Lord’s Prayer in signs, this young 
Indian American remembers her heritage. 
Indian Mission churches and parsonages get 
a share of the Week of Dedication offering 
on March 6.—Curistian Apvocate photo. 
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COMMENT 


On Climbing Way Out 


AS EDITORS, we were discussing what the 1960 General 
Conference might do by way of planning for the future— 
for tomorrow and the day after—and we decided that if we 
let our imagination run we could get “out of this world” 
in a hurry. Speculating about the Church in the space age 
has been a favorite pastime since the Russians launched 
Sputnik. So here we go, too—way out! 

A most obvious concern is peace. First, because Christians 
worship a Savior who came to earth as a peacemaker. And, 
second, because all the other good things of this life depend 
upon the stability of our world order. 

Methodism’s peace resolution of 1956 was good so far as 
it went. But it now seems rather too lofty in its mere hat- 
dofing to freedom, justice, truth, and love. Surely it is 
time that our church, in General Conference assembled, 
proclaim more positively and specifically what the Christian 
religion means by individual freedom, social justic, basic 
truth, and love like God’s. And it is time that some specific 
ways be spelled out for local congregations to become truly 
involved in peacemaking. Any statement made in 1960 
ought to demonstrate somehow the fact that we are aware 
of some of the problems of the other peoples of the earth. 

More important than any general search for peace is an 
all-out attack on the specific conditions that are the roots of 
anti-peace: poverty, ignorance, oppression, disease, pride of 
race. All these are related not only to politics, but to ethics. 

Why could not Methodism set its appropriate agencies to 
work on such matters? The Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, for example, might be commissioned to engage 
America’s most fertile minds in mapping a strategy for the 
churches in approaching, positively and cre: itively, an end of 
the race problem. The board might develop a blueprint to 
indicate what the congregations could do now, ten years 
from now, 25 years from now, to help bring about a heal- 
ing and helping answer to the racial question. 

Boards and commissions could be set to work on such 
problems as right-to-work, labor-management disorders, 
alcoholism, delinquency. We are suggesting that Methodism 
come to grips with these matters in a deeper, more basic way 
than ever before, looking upon General Conference resolu- 
tions as the start rather than the end of the effort. We are 
suggesting that our denomination speak directly on the 
theological and ethical aspects of these problems, as the 
government and industry speak from their vantage-points. 

Speaking of theology, we find that a considerable number 
of the people we talk with feel that our Methodist thinking 
is alarmingly shallow. We seem to go about our churchly 
business on a works-righteousness basis, full-speed ahead, 
and damn the theologians; and there is never enough time 
to think things through and to see where we are headed. 

So, we believe that the General Conference would do 
well to commission the theological schools (with others) 
to search for some fresh insights on such underlying ques- 
tions as these: What is the purpose of the ministry? What 
is the meaning of the Church? What is Christian vocation? 
What is the meaning of stewardship? 
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Through the ecumenical movement, there is a place for 
Methodism to make a contribution to another matter— 
which, in a way, is the greatest paradox of our time. How 
can Christianity be true to its unconditional claim of com- 
pleteness and finality in Jesus our Lord, and at the same 
time accept the people and their ethics who are loyal to 
other dynamic faiths of our time—Islam, Judaism, Hin- 
duism, not to mention materialism? 

We must decide whether we want to water-down Chris- 
tianity for the sake of harmony—or to stand for our prin- 
ciples and particularities. 

Perhaps the problem that comes closest to home in our 
time is that of family life. So far all the churches have been 
guilty of piddling. We Methodists have had some national 
talk-fests, produced some good devotional materials, and 
passed some loose-fitting resolutions, but this has not gone 
far enough. We have made little contribution to solving the 
problems of divorce, working mothers, success-mad fathers, 
juvenile delinquency. 

As all or any of these matters win consideration at Gen- 
eral Conference, we ought to talk and pray and plan with 
the awareness that we are now in a new space age, with 
the prospect of space travel not far ahead. Must we wait 
for homo sapiens to land on the moon before we agree on 
a theological and churchly perspective for that long-looked- 
for event? What do the churches say to the prospects of 
inter-planetary movement, human life in space, and reason- 
directed life in other parts of the universe? What will we 
say to them of the revelation God has given us? 

‘And there is one other question for our way-out thinking: 
our cumbersome, top-heavy, out-dated bureaucracy! Is it 
for the space age—or even for the automotive age we are on 
the point of leaving? 

Ve have heard more than one person suggest that he at 
times gets a sickening feeling once in a great while that we 
ought to scrap the whole of our bureaucracy and start over 
again from scratch. And that is really getting way out, 
isn’t it? But what do you think? 
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Hei. are some of the reasons 
why the Easter sermon is the greatest 
precching occasion of the year. 


Preaching 


to the Easter Crowd 


By WINFIELD S. HAYCOCK 


NY PREACHER could say the Easter 
sermon is the year’s biggest chal- 
lenge for one simple reason: more people 
hear it. And the very fact that attendance 
is apa r than average indicates that some 
€ present who do not come to church 

re gu larly. 

Another, and more important, 
is the challenge of presenting the most 
dificult and most important of religious 
subjects to the least informed and least 
interested of congregations. 

The only subject for Easter is the 
Resurrection. Possibilities range all the 
way from the literal resurrection of the 
physic: il body to the humanistic idea of 
Christ resurrected in the memories of 
his followers. It has seemed to me that 

best plan is to place emphasis on 
matters that are above and beyond all 
differences of opinion as to exactly how 
the resurrection happened. Suggestive 
possibilities include: ways in which the 
Resurrection changed history, how it an- 
problems, the Resurrection as an 
endless source of power for living, its 
confirmation of our faith in immortality. 

If a sermon can so picture the Resur- 
rection that it will make a difference in 
the lives of preacher and people alike, just 
as it made a difference in the lives of 
the disciples, that is tremendous. Ac- 
tually, IT wonder which is the greater 
miracle, the fact of the Resurrection or 
its remarkable effect in the lives of these 
1] unsteady but devoted men. 

This same power is very much alive 
today in every field of C hristian thought 
and work. A mission: ary family in South 
India, through many years of sacrificial 
living, have identified themselves with 
the suffering people of their neighbor- 
hood. They have introduced dietary 
changes; in have established centers 
where the villagers can learn to admin- 
ister simple treatments to one another; 
they have promoted literacy campaigns; 
they have taught modern methods of 
agriculture to improve the crop yield; 
they have brought a new awareness of 
the sacredness of every person’s life. They 
have literally brought a resurrection, a 
new life, to that whole area; and the 
reason they have done it is that they have 


reason 


swers 
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experienced the Resurrection of Christ. 

Hand in hand with this new mean- 
ing which the Resurrection 
life is a new meaning of death, too. It 
is very different from anything skep- 
ticism can conjure up. The subject of 
death must be handled with a restraint, 
in keeping with the minister’s role. 

I like to hear an Easter sermon that 
leans heavily on the Bible, because noth- 
ing takes its place for authority and for 
spiritual quality. There is no more fitting 
way to begin than by telling again, w ith 
all its mystery and hushed expectancy, 
the story of the Resurrection morning. 
(Matt. 28, Mark 16, Luke 24, and John 
20, as well as 1 Cor. 15). I have profited 
by studying what the concordances offer 
on hope, life, resurrection, eternal, and 
spirit. The Old Testament has many ac- 
ceptable Easter texts, including even Song 
of Solomon 2:11, 12, 23 


gives to 


and Peaion 23. 

Sometimes several texts can be joined 
appropriately. I once preached under the 
title, “A Bird, a Door, an Anchor.” The 
bird was the sparrow, which is encom- 
passed by the love of God. The door was 
the open one set before us by Christ, 
and no man can shut it. The anchor was 
from “Hope we have as an anchor, stead- 
fast and sure.” 

Even more than other sermons, the 
Easter sermon should be Christ-centered. 
I am not thinking of the supremacy of his 
life and teachings. Is it not this which 
has given the Resurrection significance? 
For me, at least, no Easter sermon is 
complete without a clear, fresh, unmis- 
takable statement of the meaning of 
Christ as personal Savior and as Savior 
of the world. 


ASTER is no time for theological 

debate, but rather for simple, direct 
proclamation. In revising, cutting, and 
finishing the sermon manuscript, I find 
myself boldly blue-penciling paragraphs 
that might lose a 12-year-old, eliminating 
anything that is w ordy, trying to restate 
it with more clarity and force. 

I search for simple illustrations and 
provocative parables. I study what kinds 
of things people remember and what 
they forget, knowing that what is for- 


Pastor of the First Method- 
ist Church, Duluth, Minn. 


gotten has lost its effect and what is 
remembered grows by the hearer’s own 
experience. 

Once I told the simplest kind of in- 
cident. Four years later a woman stopped 
me in a bakery and took 15 minutes to 
recite it back to me. When I went home 
and looked up what I had said, I realized 
she had multiplied its meaning in at 
least a dozen different ways. I had said: 

“Reading an interesting book recently 
I came to three pages which apparently 
our dear little red-headed girl had torn 
out and safely hidden in some far corner 
of the house. Do you know of anything 
more frustrating and provoking than 
that? When I began to storm, as fathers 
will do, about keeping the children away 
from my books, my wife wisely chided 
me by saying, ‘Now, after all, should you 
complain? You have 300 pages, your 
daughter has three. Is that so bad a bar- 
gain? If you’re going to be fair about 
it, I think you ought to give her a few 
more pages.’ As I thought how inade- 
quate those three pages by themselves 
would be, it struck me that that’s what 
life is like without our Easter faith, a 
few pages torn out of a book. It makes 
no sense, starts nowhere, ends nowhere, 
in between has no rhyme or reason.” 

It is one of the Easter paradoxes that 
the Resurrection is the most other- 
worldly of all Christian doctrines, yet 
the most universally reflected in the 
processes of the natural world. Christ, 
who taught us more than anyone else 
about the spiritual world, was also one 
of the greatest of all lovers of the world 
of nature. He gave it special meaning. 
He did not urge us to “consider the lilies” 
as mere decorations, but as objects of the 
love of God, which is the foundation of 
our belief in the Resurrection. 

So, I believe that some carefully chosen 
material from the rapidly expanding 
areas of natural science can give a note 
of realism to the sermon’s over-all mood, 
and at the same time it can lift people 
out of the everyday rut where there is 
so much silly cocksureness about what 
can be and what cannot be. 

Science has actually slain for us one of 
the greatest enemies of Easter faith—the 
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By L. NORMAN DEMING 
Castle, N.Y. 


Methodist Church, Seneca 


HAVE made three approaches to 

Easter. On the first Easter Sundays 
in my pulpit, I sought to win sporadic 
Easter attenders to regular weekly 
churchgoers. I attempted to demonstrate 
in the Easter assurance of immortality 
the great solace and comfort which 
C shristianity offers for every area of life. 
The only excuse for such a grand com- 
bination of blunders is that I was a stu- 
dent pastor and was young and inex- 
perienced. 

Had I actually examined my goal, 
would have realized its impropriety. I 
was attempting to replace the conven- 
tional every-Easter attendance with an- 
other convention more to my liking: 
every-Sunday attendance. My supposition 
was that churchgoing is an end in itself, 
and my belief (remembering it shames 
me) that the “chief end of man” is to 
enjoy happiness and peace of mind and 
his minister’s reassurance that all is well. 

Later I made a second approach, like 
the first in its inadequacy, but in some 
ways worse. Having failed to bring into 
active membership great hordes of eager 
converts, I became disillusioned, frus- 
trated, and bitter. With all the winsome- 
ness and sincerity I could command, 
had set forth the Gospel and the people 
hadn’t responded. 

So on another Easter in the pulpit I 
planned to “let them have it with both 
barrels.” The sanctuary would ring with 
the judgment of God upon the indiffer- 
ent. I had girded myself with righteous 
indignation. 

3y the grace of God, however, that 
Easter sermon was never preached. With 
the kind help of a brother pastor, I had 
a change of heart. Apart from all theo- 
logical considerations, the approach I 
planned would probably have made the 
once-a-year attenders wonder why they 
came that often. Any pastor who has 
been chided during a pastoral call for 
not calling more often can recall how 
difficult it was to return to that home 
ever again. 

Fortunately, I worked out a third ap- 
proach to the Easter crowd. It begins 
with the honest recognition of the indif- 
ference of many in the crowd and pro- 
poses to give them what may well be 
their first opportunity to overcome it. 
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This approach begins with the recogni- 
tion that many people are indifferent 
precisely because we have allowed them 
to be. Maybe we have given them no 
other choice! At Eastertime we have a 
wonderful opportunity to make a bid for 
a definite commitment. 

Confronting the indifferent with the 
revelatory and redemptive significance ot 
the Resurrection, we bring them the 
supremely relevant message for which 
they are hungering (whether or not they 
are aware of it): That is their own salva- 
tion. So, every Easter service ought to 
include an invitation to Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

Some may respond and begin a new 
life in Christ. Others may reject it. But 
they have no right to straddle = fence. 

According to this approach, Easter is 
a great evangelistic opportunity in a 
way that is theologically responsible. 
have always been deeply grateful for the 
rather sudden re-orientation which 
brought me to this belief. 

My “change of heart” came about be- 
cause of a ‘counseling session by tele- 
phone. I was indignant. about the indiffer- 
ent Easter crowd. On Tuesday of Holy 
Week, enough light dawned on the dark 
night of my soul so that I decided it was 
time for a confession. 

In a lengthy telephone conversation 
I poured out the sad story of my bitter- 
ness to a former district superintendent, 
a “father-confessor” in our Conference. 
After listening, he gave me a kindly 
rebuke and a challenge I have never 
forgotten. 

“IT know well how you feel,” he said, 
“but we have to remember that some- 
how the church has failed to reach these 
people who will come next Sunday. It 
isn’t all their fault that they aren’t regu- 
lar. And I feel that we should be on our 
knees this week with a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the fact that these folks do 
come once a year in spite of us! 

Since that day I have reflected often 
on these words. Never since then has the 
challenge of preparing an Easter sermon 
brought me anything but eagerness and 
joyful anticipation—and thankfulness. It 
has become clearer to me each year that 
Easter Sunday provides one of the great- 
est challenges of the ministry. 


short-sighted assumption that things 
which do not seem likely to the ordi ..ary 
mind are probably not true. The repro. 
duction of cells from human scar tissue, 
or the transmission of television pro. 
grams by microwave relay systems, o; the 
development of atomic power for pur. 
poses of peace—all these deny such 
strange notions. 

But allusions must be brief and ciear: 
in using them we preachers must under. 
stand that they do not prove any spiritual 
truth. They do prove, however, that life 
and God’s universe are infinitely more 
than what they seem to the naked eye. 


JA ASTER is also a time for great poetry 
—always carefully cut to quotable 
size. My favorites are John Masefield’s 
“Truth,” John Donne’s “Death, Be Not 
Proud,” Henry Van Dyke’s “The Zest 
of Life,” and Browning’s “Prospice.” 

The sermons of others can help us, if 
our reading is done with care. Among 
the best published in recent years are: 
James S. Stewart’s “Sign Post to Immor- 
tality” in The Strong Name (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.95); Alistair Mac- 
Lean’s “The Defeat of Death” in High 
Country; Gerald Kennedy’s “The Final 
Triumph” in Have This Mind (Harper 
& Bros., $2.50); Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
in several excellent volumes of sermons; 
George Buttrick’s chapter “Faith in Life 
Eternal” in So We Believe, So We Pray 
(Abingdon Press, $2.75); and Willard 
Sperry’s “Life Eternal” in Sermons 
Preached at Harvard (Harper & Bros., 
$2.50). Especially helpful also, though 
not strictly Easter sermons, are Arnold 
Lowe’s “This World of Incredible 
Things” in The Worth of a Man 
(Harper & Bros., $3); J. Wallace Hamil- 
ton’s “The World Is Not Enough” in 
Ride the Wild Horses (Fleming H. 
Revell, $2.50); and Leslie Weatherhead’s 
The Resurrection and the Life (Abing- 
don Press, $1). 

It is an understandable ambition to 
want to preach the greatest sermon of 
one’s life on Easter, so the people will all 
want to come back every week. But the 
great hazard is being a little longer and 
more abstruse than usual. Easter sermons 
should be shorter, not longer. And this 
applies to the total length of the service. 

All important is the over-all mood in 
Easter preaching, the high quality of 
spiritual inspiration which must be in 
the sermon and, therefore, in the prepara- 
tion. The Passion and Crucifixion are a 
marvelous preparation for the Easter ex- 
plosion of hope and new life. 

But the minister’s problem is to turn 
on the light! He must experience the 
victory of Easter before it happens, if 
his sermon is to express that victory. This 
comes from his own prayer life, his own 
relationship to God, his own love for his 
people, and whatever other ladders to the 
spiritual world he has personally dis- 
covered. 
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Philip Gatch: 
He Helped S 


HE American Revolution nearly ex- 

tinguished the feeble Methodist spark 
in the Colonies. John Wesley, it will be 
remembered, rebuked those who were 
bent on breaking off from the mother 
country. Except for the consecrated cir- 
cuit-riders, the dimly burning lamp 
would have gone out. 

Philip Gatch, our second native-born 
preacher, a member of the second Ameri- 
can Conference, helped keep this flame 
aglow during the bitter Revolutionary 
struggle. Later, as a local preacher, he 
championed social justice, pioneered the 
Northwest Territory, joined the first 
Methodist class in Ohio, served for over 
20 years on the bench, and helped write 
Ohio’s first constitution. 

Born in Baltimore County on March 
2, 1751, Philip was displeased by his 
parents’ half-hearted religious participa- 
tion. “Having no one to instruct me,” 
he recalled, “a wicked and deceitful heart 
to contend with ... I was frequently led 
astray.” 

Happily, a Methodist circuit rider, 
Nathan Perigo, rode into the Gatch 
neighborhood in 1772. The elder Gatch 
opposed the Methodists, most colonists 
ridiculed them, and even Philip thought 
they might drive people mad. Fearfully, 
he attended a meeting where the prayer 
he heard thoroughly alarmed him. “I 
had never witnessed such energy nor 
heard such expressions . . . before.” Di- 
rect and powerful, the sermon held the 
unwilling youth, laying bare his bleak 
and sterile soul. “It was as filthy rags and 
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Methodism might have perished during 
the Revolution without the labor of such 

men as Philip Gatch. Constantly under 
suspicion as subversive English agencies, 

the feeble societies had to depend on 
loyal native circuit riders, since all of 


Wesley's missionaries 


except Asbury 
had fled to England. In those 


years, 


Philip Gatch pioneered in the Northwest 


Territory as preacher and judge. 


By Paul H. Boase 


the Lord made known my condition to 
ME sss 

Months of intense, eager, and prayer- 
ful searching finally culminated in a 
sudden, cataclysmic conversion. “Imme- 
diately I felt the power of God to affect 
me body and soul. It went through my 
whole system. I felt like crying aloud.” 
Indeed, Philip succumbed to this tradi- 
tional Methodistic urge so vigorously that 
his father heard him nearly a mile away. 

Soon he had converted his whole 
family, and on May 1, 1772 the Gatch 
residence became a part-time church. 
Later the congregation moved to the 
barn, and afterwards constructed a log 
meeting-house. The present-day Gatch 
Memorial Methodist Church in Balti- 
more, built on the family estate, traces 
it —_ to this beginning. 

Like many preachers before and since, 
young Gatch struggled to avoid the ac- 
tive ministry, but while on his knees in 
prayer, the irresistible call overwhelmed 
him. “The Lord shewed me that I must 
preach, I felt . I must have the gift 
of preaching, I asked God for it; he gave 
it, I asked for a text; he gave it; I asked 
how I must divide it; he shewed me.” 

A congregation at Evans’ meeting 
house, the oldest society in Baltimore 
County, heard the novice preach his first 
sermon. Good reports soon reached John 
Wesley’s leading Colonial missionaries, 
Francis Asbury and Thomas Rankin, 
who invited Gatch to join the ten itiner- 
ant preachers serving the 1,160 American 
Methodists. Directed by the Holy Spirit, 
Philip could only reply, “I dare not say 
no.” 

Like some later itinerants, he found 


Save Methodism 


his first assignment a keen disappoint- 
ment. He had hoped to travel in Vir- 
ginia but found himself, instead, the first 
official circuit-rider in New Jersey. 

From 1773 to 1778, among the most 
violent years in Methodist history, Philip 
Gatch rode his circuits, steadfast, in the 
face of bitter persecution. Throughout 
the Revolution, Methodist preachers and 
members were suspected as fifth-column 
loyalist sympathizers. Moreover, their 
zeal for converts and their strong moral 
code rendered them favorite targets for 
rufhan brutality. In one encounter Gatch 
was plastered with tar and feathers. 

In spite of permanent damage to his 
vision when the tar paddle was drawn 
across the naked eye ball, the besieged 
circuit-rider maintained his composure, 
submitting to the outrage in true martyr 
spirit. Upon release, he offered a prayer 
of thanksgiving for his life and one of 
intercession for the souls of his tormen- 
tors. (Eventually the leader of the mob 
who applied the tar joined the Meth- 
odists. ) 


HE Conference of 1777 was Philip’s 

last until years later in Ohio. During 
his time on the Sussex Circuit in Virginia 
he suffered two misfortunes common to 
early circuit-riders. His health failed, and 
he was married. 

In spite of his material prosperity there 
in Virginia, he soon recognized the in- 
herent ‘evils i in slavery. He freed his nine 
slaves on December 8, 1780. “I feel very 
far from justifying the holding of 
Negroes in slavery,” he wrote. “The con- 
sequences are so pernicious both to black 
and white, we are to do unto all men as 





THEY SAY: 


Paragraphs of Provocation 


He was wise who said, “A dif- 
ference of opinion is the most 
interesting thing in the world.” 


Shepherd to a Lost Flock 
THE CHURCH has sheepishly fol- 


lowed the withdrawal the human 
being from critical leadership in com- 
merce and industry, into a suburban 
escape where it can soothe its painful 
loss of self-confidence by morbid and 
self-pitying introspection. The sermons 
and the counseling sessions of our con- 
temporary pastors are full of petty 
trivialities which have to be blown up 
into disproportionate problems because 
neither are we willing to face our real 
problems, nor have we felt the presence 
of any resources to deal with our pro- 
foundest predicament. The minister 
then becomes the shepherd to a flock of 
lost sheep. 


—Hans Hormann, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Religion in Life (Autumn, 1959). 


What Happened to Methodism? 
IN THE LAST two years I have had 


opportunity, in a series for Look, to visit 
all corners of America. I have seen what 
once were strong Methodist communi- 
ties abandoned to the store-front preach- 
ers, the fundamentalist sectarians, and 
the Roman Catholics. Is this a confes- 
sion by Methodists that only the Roman 
church and the Bible sects preach a 

Christianity which the city man can 
understand? Or is it neglect of duty? 


—Hartzeci Spence, Together. 


Protestant Influence 
NO DENOMINATION has shaped 


the untheological character of American 
Protestantism as decisively as the Meth- 
odists have done. They were the out- 
standing missionaries on the frontier. 

By their hostility to Calvinism and by 
their emphasis upon practical rather 
than doctrinal Christianity they devel- 
oped an outlook which was and has 
remained essentially untheological. The 
Christian discipline which they are con- 
cerned to develop does not rest on 
creedally or theologically definable 
criteria of truth. Methodist piety is 
marked by an evangelical moralism 
which is nourished by the Bible and 
deepened by a remembrance of the clas- 
sical Protestant teachings on justifica- 
tion and sanctification. The influence of 


these pietist attitudes upon American 
Protestantism has been tremendous, es- 
pecially in so far as they have molded a 
religious spirit that is unconcerned for 
the discipline of theological thought and 
seeks expression in preaching for con- 
version, in evangelism, and in practices 
of church fellowship designed to trans- 
form social life according to the tenets 
of an individualistic morality. 
—Witnetm Pauck, Religion and Culture, 
edited by Walter Leibrecht. (Harper & Bros.) 


The Hollow Church 


IN RELIGION the conserving ten- 
dency of faith exaggerates indifference 
to the changing world. Thus the church 
may long deceive itself by its spectacu- 
lar success in numbers and _ prestige 
without knowing how hollow it has be- 
come, or how feeble and unintelligible 
its message sounds to a world which 
has moved into new dimensions of 
knowledge and fear. The pulpit may 
continue to talk of matters long after 
their cogency has vanished, except in 
the sacred vocabulary of the preacher. 
The ministry may be exhausted by the 
aggressive zeal of its diversified activi- 
ties without touching the heart of dark- 
ness at the center of our troubled time. 


—SamueL H. Mitver at Harvard Divinity 
School. 


Ecclesiastical Segregation 

THE EXCLUSION of religion from 
public schools could result in “sectarian 
segregation” for more than half of the 
children in this country. If sectarian 
school systems are started, each will 
emphasize its own heritage, backing all 
of us into ghettos. Unless communities 
take prior action to ward off some of 
the results, the American people could 
be divided by sectarian school systems 
to depths not approached by the racially 
segregated schools. 


—R. L. Hunt, National Council of Churches. 


No Halo 


THE FACT that a minister preaches, 
fulfills the pastoral office, directs the 
affairs of the congregation, is simply a 
result of that necessity which belongs 
to every organization, that of division 
of labor. He has no claim to any halo. 
He has no monopoly of grace. 
—Rosert J. McCracken, Pulpit Digest (Oct. 

1959). 


we would wish to be done by, was I a 
slave to the Algerians I am sure I shc uld 
want them to set me free.” 

In the middle of October, 1798, tliree 
families heard Philip preach his fare vell 
sermon “with a feeling heart and w-ep. 
ing eyes,” and then commenced onc of 
the early Methodist migrations to the 
Northwest Territory. “I knew not what 
lay between us,” he wrote, “but ike 
Abraham I concluded to venture, I knew 
the arm of the Lord was strong and 
powerful and if our way was of him, 
he would lead us there in peace and 
safety.” 

In spite of leaky boats, impassable 
roads, and constant Indian threats, the 
little band of 36 arrived safely settling on 
the Little Miami River, 10 miles north- 
east of Cincinnati. Francis McCormick, 
another local preacher from Virginia had 
already organized the first Methodist 
class in Ohio. 

Philip hardly waited to unload his 
wagon before delivering sermons “at 
Newtown, and at two places on the west 
of the Miami River.” His preaching, 
wrote an observer, “was truly a very 
fine sample of primitive Methodist 
preachers, simple, plain, and powerful; 
his reliance for success appeared to be 
wholly upon power from above.” 

Methodist activity in Southern Ohio 
soon revolved around the Gatch home- 
stead. Bishop Asbury often stopped at the 
cabin, and William McKendree noted in 
1802 that his “spring visit ended at our 
old friend Philip Gatch’s” where he con- 
ducted Quarterly Conference. 

Possibly, these Quarterly Conferences, 
which served as moral courts on the 
frontier, encouraged Philip to enlarge 
his influence by entering political life. 
Serving Ohio for over 20 years, he joined 
Governors Tiffin, Trimble, and Worth- 
ington—who were Methodists. A justice 
of the peace in 1800, and two years later 
Clermont County’s representative at the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, he 
served as an associate judge of the court 
of common pleas until he retired volun- 
tarily in 1823. He sensed no conflict be- 
tween service to Caesar and duty to God 
as long as the public servant always re- 
mained faithful to the highest Christian 
ethics. 

To the end, Philip Gatch served his 
church, preaching his last sermon shortly 
before his death in 1835. The Ohio Con- 
ference, in which his son George was a 
member, re-admitted him to the “travel- 
ling connexion” in 1832 as a superan- 
nuate. Eulogizing his colleague, John 
McLean, Supreme Court Justice, he de- 
clared: “In public and in private, on 
the bench and in the pulpit the whole 
life of Judge Gatch was a beautiful com- 
mentary upon the religion he professed.” 

Philip himself humbly appraised his 
closing years: “I have sot on the bench 
for 22 years and by the grace of God 
have left it with a clear conscience.” 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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Th. funeral service has seen many changes— 
hui there is still much room for improvement. 


Improving the 


Funeral Service 


— AT OUR Methodist Order for 
the Burial of the Dead. Do you 
like it? If not, how do you think it could 
be revised? There are some desirable 
features of the funeral service, of course. 
Let’s take a look at them. 

First, the funeral service should be con- 
ducted in a proper place, and for Chris- 
tians the proper place is the church. The 
undertaker’s chapel may be “so easy on 
the family” (or easy on the undertakers), 
but it is a most difficult place in which to 
give comfort to those who mourn. There 
is nothing there to relate this experience 
with death to other experiences like fel- 
lowship and worship. The funeral parlor 
speaks only of death. 

Since the service should be in the 
proper place, it should be of proper 
length. But what is the proper length? 

The service must not be hurried, nor 
must it seem so. It must be long enough 
for the ideas to seep into troubled minds, 
and no hurried service can do that. 

It is often forgotten that this is a con- 
gregational service, involving everybody, 
not merely the clergyman. The people 
who have come to honor the memory of 
the dead and to comfort those who are 
left should have a definite part in the 
readings and prayers. 

An order of worship for the funeral 
service should be realistic. It should be 
realistic about death, for we cannot offer 
comfort until the fact of death is faced. 
The older and seemingly harsh services 
of the past were helpful because they 
faced death honestly and went on from 
there. This was psychologically and reli- 
giously sound. 

The service should be realistic about 
the one who is gone. Actually, we hurt 
people when we assume publicly that 
every Christian has reached absolute per- 
fection and that death has made him 
worthy of all praise and no blame. So far 
as it has any moral slant, the service 
should show that the deceased is a sinner 
saved by grace. 

A distinctly personal quality is indis- 
pensable in the funeral service, but this 
does not mean maudlin sentimentality. If 
a eulogy is out of place, the name of the 
deceased should surely be called in the 
prayers. 

A funeral service, like a sermon, 
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should make progress. It should move 
from one point to another. All the ideas 
to be unfolded in the service may exist in 
the bud in the opening sentences, but 
there must be growth. This is one of the 
strong points in our existing service, and 
one of the weak points in our service at 
the grave. 


ONVERSELY, the service should 

have an element of repetition. The 
same thought must be repeated several 
times in order that it may penetrate to 
the hearts of the hearers. Those who have 
attended Roman Catholic services for the 
dead can scarcely avoid noticing the 
effect of the constantly recurring refrain, 
“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord. 
And let light perpetual shine upon 
them.” It produces a soothing effect upon 
those present. 

Consider progression and repetition in 
the elements of our service. There were 
four elements in the first Christian fu- 
nerals: (1) a procession accompanied by 
appropriate anthems and psalms, (2) a 
service of psalms and lessons, (3) the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, and 
(4) the service at the grave. We do not 
use the procession, but the other three 
are present. 

Originally the sentences at the begin- 
ning of our office were to be said or sung 
by the minister and his attendants as they 
met the casket at the entrance of the 
churchyard to go before it. When the 
musical tradition of medieval times de- 


clined, the singing of the anthems was 
omitted. American Methodists have not 
usually had churchyards in the English 
pattern, so that any meeting of the clergy 
and casket had to take place at the church 
door. 

In any case this was the last solemn 
reception into God’s earthly tabernacle. 
Even in those cases where the body must 
be placed in the church before the service 
proper, it should be solemnly received by 
the minister and accompanied to its place 
of honor with some proper sentences and 
prayer. 

In John Wesley’s service of 1784, the 
processional sentences were three in num- 
ber: John 11:25, 26; Job 19:25-27; Tim- 
othy 6:7 with Job 1:21. Because of its 
uncertain translation and meaning, Job 
19:25-27 was the first to be changed. It 
was replaced by 2 Corinthians 5:1, a 
very appropriate selection. 

During the days of our overgrown 
sentimentalism and _ theological deca- 
dence, the third sentence was bitterly 
attacked. The sentimentalists hated the 
solemn recognition of death as a fact 
and there were suggestions that we cast 
aspersions upon God by saying, “The 
Lord hath taken away”! The sentence 
was omitted as a sacrifice to those who 
insisted on an absentee God. 

Progressive changes were made in the 
first sentence. In Wesley’s prayer book, 
it read, “I am the resurrection and the 
life, (saith the Lord), he that believeth 
in me...” and so on. In 1844, “saith 
the Lord” was left out. If we were quot- 
ing proof-texts this might be justified, but 
this is not a proof-text for controversy; 
it is an anthem for Christian worship. In 
our service it reads, “Jesus said, I am 
the resurrection. . . .” 

Anyone who has tried all three forms 
in actual use will certainly cast his vote 
for the 1784 form. 

The criticism of the selections now 
given is largely in their limitations, for 
some needed materials are left out. The 
verses proclaim the Christian triumph 
over death, but they do not face sufficient- 
ly the nature of our human life and death 
existence. They proclaim our triumph 
over death without recognition of the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

Perhaps these selections would retain 
contact with the existing situation: Psalm 
143:2; Psalm 25:6; 1 Corinthians 13:12; 
Romans 14:8-9; Romans 8:38-39; John 
14:2: Psalm 65:2; Psalm 33:22; together 
with the restoration of 1 Timothy 6:7 
and Job 1:21. The rubric should make it 
clear that a procession is the normal pro- 
cedure. 

The service in the church according 
to our present ritual is admirable in the 
order of its parts, although not always 
in the use of its materials. The ideal 
movement should be: (1) Death seen 
against the background of God’s care, 
(2) The Christian triumph in Christ, 
(3) Calm and prayerful commendation 





of the living and the dead to our Father’s 
care. The psalms, lessons, and prayers fol- 
low this order. 


HE invocations which introduce this 

part of the service suffer in that they 
do not sufficiently involve the congrega- 
tion. The second prayer is merely an 
expansion of the first, and they lack the 
note of individuality. They might be in- 
troduced by the following versicles and 
responses involving the congregation: 

V. O God, make speed to save us. 

R. O Lord, make haste to help us. 

V. We have here no continuing city. 

R. But we seek one to come. 

One of the existing invocations could 
be omitted and in its place the following 
could be inserted: “Unto Thee, O Lord, 
we commend the soul of thy servant, 

, that dying in this world he 
might live unto thee and enter into that 
rest which thou hast promised to the 
people of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen.” 

The Psalms should be designated as 
such and not as “lessons.” The printing 
should indicate that they may be read 
responsively in the usual fashion, rather 
than as a continuous reading by the min- 
ister. At least one should be read in this 
fashion. Each Psalm should be concluded 
with the Gloria Patri, or an equivalent. 

The ancient Church learned that one 
of the best ways to bring out the varying 
qualities of a Psalm or canticle was to 
use an antiphon. This is repeated before 
the Psalm and again after the Gloria 
Patri at the close. This focuses attention 
upon a particular truth and is especially 
effective when the antiphon is cast in 
words taken from the Psalm itself. 

The Psalms and lessons have been ab- 
breviated in our service, and not always 
wisely. 

The prayers printed at the close of the 
service in the church seem to me a good 
selection. As helps to the minister in 
conducting the service, they are invalu- 
able. As helps to the congregation, they 
are not so well arranged. To involve the 
congregation and to supply the personal 
note to the liturgical form, why not em- 
ploy versicles and collects as follows: 

Minister: The Lord be with you. 

Response: And with thy spirit. 

Minister: Let us pray. 

Most merciful Father, who hast been 
pleased to take unto thyself the soul of 
thy servant, , grant unto us who 
are still in our pilgrimage, and who walk 
as yet by faith, that having served thee 
with constancy on earth, we may be 
joined hereafter with thy blessed saints 
in glory everlasting; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Minister: O, Lord, show thy mercy 
unto us. 

Response: And Grant us thy salvation. 

Minister: Blessed are they that mourn. 

Response: For they shall be comforted. 

Minister: O, Lord, hear our prayer. 


Response: And let our cry come unto 
thee. 

O God, the Lord of life, the conqueror 
of death, our help in every time of trou- 
ble, who dost not willingly grieve or 
afflict the children of men; comfort us 
who mourn and give us grace in the 
presence of death, to worship thee, that 
we may have sure hope of eternal life 
and enabled to put our whole trust in 
thy goodness and mercy; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Heavenly Father, who in thy Son 
Jesus Christ, hast given us a true faith, 
and a sure hope; help us, we pray thee, 
to live as those who believe in the com- 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
and the resurrection of life everlasting, 
and strengthen this faith and hope in us 
all the days of our life, through the love 
of thy son, Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 

This bit of liturgy would be followed, 


The Church today has more 
affluence than influence. Perhaps 
never before now has some Chris- 
tian message been so widely pro- 
claimed and so widely disre- 
garded. 


—Rosert H. Hamitt, pastor, Wesley 
Methodist Church, Madison, Wis. 


as at present, by a prayer at the discretion 
of the minister, either printed or extem- 
poraneous, closing with the benediction. 

The service at the grave has been 
in the past a hotly debated subject and 
many changes have. been introduced since 
Wesley’s day—some wisely and some un- 
wisely. From 1858 until recent times the 
order remained substantially like this: 

First Anthem: “Man that is born of 
woman.” 

The Committal: “Forasmuch as the 
spirit of our deceased brother. . . .” 

Second Anthem: “1 heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me.” 

Lord’s Prayer. (later placed immedi- 
ately before the benediction.) 

Collect. 

Benediction. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, provided for the singing of a 
hymn after the second anthem. 

The opening anthems, or sentences, 
and the committal were criticized as 
harsh. Yet the service begins, as such a 
service should begin, with a sober recog- 
nition of the fact of death, moves on to 
the note of Christian triumph, and con- 
cludes with prayers for the blessing of 
the congregation and mourners. 


EVERTHELESS, some of the dis- 
satisfaction with the older service 
was justified. The austerity of the service 
was good, yet two things seem to be 
wrong with it. The beginning was too 


abrupt, and when the note of triun ph 
was reached, it was not sustained Icng 
enough to have its proper effect. If we ire 
interested in bringing this order for the 
burial of the dead to its most helpful 
form, we will consider the restoration of 
the traditional form with corrections. 

To avoid the abruptness of the open- 
ing, we might begin with the invocation 
of the Trinity and the use of the first 
sentence of the present order as a versicle, 
This would give us a beginning some- 
thing like the following: 

In the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Minister: Our help is in the name of 
the Lord. 

Response: Who made heaven and 
earth. 

Minister: “Man that is born of wom- 
an.” 

We might introduce, as several of the 
churches of the Anglican communion are 
doing, a prayer for the blessing of the 
grave, at the beginning of the service. 

The problem involved in the failure to 
sustain the note of triumph can easily 
be met. We have noticed the provision 
for a hymn after the second anthem in 
some of the older services. A hymn at 
the grave is somewhat difficult to ar- 
range, and poor music is distressing. 

Some of the medieval and Reformation 
rituals, however, used a canticle at this 
point with: “I heard a voice from 
heaven,” as the antiphon said before and 
after the canticle. Benedictus (Luke 1: 
68-79) was so used and it is admirably 
suited for such use, beginning with praise 
for God who has “visited and redeemed 
his people” and closing by pointing out 
that the task of the ministry is “to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.” 

As an alternate selection, we might 
use the one from the Apochrypha that 
appears as the second reading for com- 
memoration services: “The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God, and 
there shall no torment touch them. .. .” 
In either case the double use of the an- 
tiphon will bring out the meaning. When 
this sustained expression of Christian vic 
tory over death is used, the sober recog- 
nition of earth’s tragedy, which goes be- 
fore it, will fall into its proper place. 

It would be easy to find a more fitting 
benediction for the close of the service. 
The Bible and traditional services include 
many, and we ought to make our selec- 
tion with regard to the nature of the 
service in which it is used. 

The service in the church was im- 
proved when “The Lord bless you and 
keep you” was introduced. The service at 
the grave would be improved by substi- 
tuting Hebrews 13:20, “Now may the 
God of peace who brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus... .” The last 
words spoken would thus declare Christ’s 
power over death and commit us to a 
life of service in his name. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 





How to Get the Staff 
You Need 


With a master plan before them, a congregation 
will be eager to provide an adequate staff. 


HE MOST PRESSING question for 

for many a pastor is, “How can I get 
my official board to provide sufficient staff 
to do the job our church needs to do?” 
And the usual response is simply to go 
to the board and ask for a new staff 
member. 

This is like begging for help. Too 
often, this approach is negative and based 
on personalities rather than on program 
and needs. 

A better way is to approach the official 
board through the pastoral relations com- 
mittee. This way the committee can make 
a study and recommend staffing policy 
to meet present needs and develop addi- 
tional programming for the future minis- 
try of the church. (See We Developed a 
Master Plan, Dec. 10, 1959, p. 8.) 

This approach is statesmanlike and 
challenging. It is positive and outreach- 
ing. It is an approach which is based on 
the merits of the work that needs to be 
accomplished. 

How does a church arrive at such a 
state of grace that it is willing, even 
eager, to expand its staff? 

The way is actually quite plain, but it 
is hard work, too. Since it is a new field 
for many of us it requires new thinking, 
the changing of our minds (as difficult 
for ministers as for laymen!), and much 
time spent in the early stages of develop- 
ment. 

These are four steps we have found 
effective in our church: 


Step One 

First, determine how many persons the 
church is serving and how many it 
should be serving in the years ahead. Dis- 
cover their age grouping, interests, and 
needs. Develop a statement of the kinds 
of programming needed to minister to 
them 

At this stage ‘it is important to use all 
means and involve the whole church. 
Questionnaires should be circulated to 
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Population — studies 
should be made. Every commission, com- 
mittee, and organization should partici- 
pate in this planning from start to finish, 
making studies, charting the future, stat- 
ing needs. 

Get the facts. Communicate them to 
your people. Chart them graphically. 
Insist upon communication both ways. 


the congregation. 


Step Two 

When the persons to be served and 
programming which will meet their 
needs are determined, and when this is 
communicated throughout the whole 
church and accepted by official bodies, it 
is then (and only then) that the church 
is ready to plan for stafhing. 

Before this time church groups will 
make many references to the needs for 
staff. Follow the proper procedure, and 
by the time the staffing recommendations 
are prepared, the church will be more 
than ready to advance. The master plan 
for organizing and staffing can be recom- 
mended by the pastoral relations commit- 
tee. 

This. step takes time. During. 18 
months I put in about 80 hours in con- 
ferences on the matter. 

Our recommendations were based on 


By ROBERT A. PANZER 


this statement of policy about our staff 
structure: 

“The First Methodist Church, in order 
to carry out its extensive Christian pro- 
gram for its members and others, must 
provide the following: 

“1. An official organization from the 
membership to determine and carry out, 
whenever advisable, policy and program 
within the bounds of the Discipline. 

“2. The minister, as the executive offi- 
cer (as well as the spiritual leader), who 
directs into action the policy and program 
as determined by the membership 
through its boards, commissions, and 
committees. 

“3. Professional, employed, and volun- 
teer staff, who through the minister, 
make effective the policies and program 
of the church.” 

Then a chart was prepared showing 
the relationships of church membership, 
commissions, Quarterly Conference, and 
official board to the minister and, in turn, 
the minister’s relationship to them and to 
the entire staff. 

The chart makes it graphically clear 
that the minister is the executive officer. 
All members of the staff have their areas 
of authority and responsibility, but the 
line of communication and authority is 
from the membership, through the minis- 
ter, to the staff, and from the staff 
through the. minister of membership. I 
had always thought that each staff mem- 
ber was directly responsible to the com- 
mission under which he worked. This 
statement of staff policy clarified rela- 
tionships, increased our efficiency, and 
improved the status of every member of 
the staff. 


Step Three 

We set up a salary policy: 

“It is the policy of the First Methodist 
Church: to: 

(a) Administer salaries according to a 
well-defined plan, designed to insure 





The 


Anthem 


Speaks, Too 


By CLARK EDDY 


This sampling of music, 
within the capabilities 

of the average char, 

can add much to worship. 


OW MANY choir directors glow 

with pride when someone says, 
“| enjoyed your anthem today”? It 
those who compliment us mean that 
the anthem added to their worship ex- 
perience, then we should be satisfied. Its 
main purpose is not enjoyment. 

What, then, is the first concern in 
choosing an anthem? Unquestionably, 
to have the words express the director's 
spiritual viewpoint. 

And the second concern? Undoubted- 
ly, the music of the piece. A setting 
should be used that will so dramatize 
the words that they are more meaning- 
ful and more reverent than if the music 
were not used. 

The anthem should speak to the peo- 
ple. It should either point up the min 
ister’s sermon, complete and explain 
that sermon, or bring solace or encour- 
agement to those who might not be 
touched by other parts of the service. 

Since the anthem speaks to the peo- 
ple, the words must be sung distinctly. 
The consonants particularly must be 
heard in all parts of the sanctuary. The 
vowel sounds should be sung so that 
the congregation hears a pure, easily 
recognized sound. 

3reathing is an important study. 
3reath should not be taken at regular 
intervals but where the effect of the 
words will be enhanced. This will re- 
quire the choir members to “stagger” 
their breathing when the phrases are 
longer than can be taken in one breath. 

The dynamic contrasts deserve a great 
deal of attention. It is probably better 
to overdo these than to have a “flat” 
effect of little or no contrast. 

Whatever is done should be done 
with the thought uppermost in the 
mind that the message must be sincere. 

Here are a few not too difficult an- 
thems which, through skillful wedding 
of words and music, are anthems that 
speak. All are for four-parts. 


All Ye That Cried Unto The Lord, 


Clark Eddy, director of music in Vestal 
Methodist Church, ts music educator in 
the Vestal Central schools of Vestal, N.Y. 


Mendelssohn. Pro iArt (medium dil 
ficulty ) 

Be Thou Not Stull, Voltz. Mills (easy 
to medium) 

Bless The Lord, O My Sout, \ppolitot 
Ivanov. Boston (easy) 

Break Forth Into Joy, Simper. G. 
Schirmer (easy to medium) 

But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own, 
Mendelssohn. Pro Art (medium) 

Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord, 
Mendelssohn. Kjos (easy) 

Consider the Lilies of the Field, Mc 
Cormick. Shawnee (easy) 

Eternal God, Whitney. Gray (me- 
dium) 

Give Thanks, Williams. Flammer 
(easy ) 

Great Peace Have They, Norden. 
Schmidt (easy) 

How Beautiful Upon the Mountains, 
Harker. G. Schirmer (medium) 

1 Walked Today Where Jesus 
Walked, O'Hara. G. Schirmer (easy to 
medium ) 

Let the Mountains Shout for Joy, 
Stephens. Belwin (easy to medium) 

Lord for Thy Tender Mercies Sake, 
Farrant. E. C. Schirmer (easy) 

The Lord Is My Shepherd, Cain. 
Falmmer (easy to medium) 

Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord, 
Van Wyatt. Pro Art (rather easy) 

O Bless the Lord, My Soul, Avalos. 
Pro Art (easy) 

Praise Ye the Lord, Saint-Saens. 
3oosey and Hawkes (easy) 

Praise Ye the Name of the Lord, 
Arkhangelsky. Shawnee (medium) 

Seek Ye the Lord, Roberts. G. 
Schirmer (easy to medium) 

Thanks, O'Hara. G. Schirmer (easy 
to medium) 

Turn Ye to Me, Harker. G. Schirmer 
(easy) 

We Will Walk in the Name of the 
Lord, Mueller. Fischer (medium) 

Music need not be difficult in order 
to be effective as sermonic material. 
Therefore, one should not think of the 
difficulty unless the choir or the organ- 
ist has technical limitations. 

Many choirs, however, are able to do 
more difficult work than they imagine 
if the director knows the music 
thoroughly and sells it to the choir. 


equity and fairness in all matters reg ard 
ing salaries. 

“(b) Establish an appropriate sa ary 
rate range schedule. 

“(c) Pay salaries which compare fa. 
vorably with those paid by other or san. 
izations (churches, government, anc in- 
dustries) both locally and church-wide 
for similar work under similar cond: 
tions. 

“(d) Reward each employee in accord. 
ance with the value of his service.” 

Job level classifications were established 
so that the minister and the personnel 
committee would know the relative im- 
portance of everybody from the assistant 
custodian to the minister-in-charge. This 
is also charted in a “salary-curve” graph, 
Each job level has a minimum starting 
point with a plan for advancement. It is 
not automatic but is based on the various 
factors of production, economic condi 
tions, and the specific church’s ability to 
pay. 


Step Four 


The fourth step was to make a job de- 
scription for each position so each staff 
and church member could know who is 
responsible for what is being accom 
plished, and how each person’s time is 
being spent. The job is specified and then 
the person is sought to meet the special 
requirements of the job, instead of tailor- 
ing the requirement to fit the person first 
available. 

We now not only interview an appli 
cant thoroughly, but give him a test 
which is used as one factor in making a 
decision. (Staff members already on the 
job took the test, including the present 
minister! ) 

The master planning for staff includes 
a listing of the qualities we need in each 
staff member for the work he is to do. 
It includes statements as to what our 
policies are regarding vacations, sick 
leave, holidays, insurance, and so on. It 
includes the principle of one full-time 
professional and one secretarial person for 
each 500 members. 

We have not arrived, but we are mov- 
ing rapidly in the right direction. In 
1952, with 1,300 members there was one 
minister, one director of Christian edu 
cation, one secretary, and one part-time 
secretary. With the rapid growth of the 
community and the church, we found 
that in 1957 we had 2,300 members with 
one minister, one education assistant, and 
three secretaries (plus a part-time or- 
ganist and director of music). 

The position of administrative associate 
went unfilled for one year while we were 
developing the plan for stafing. Now we 
have 2,400 members with three ministers 
(minister in charge, parish minister, and 
minister of education), administrative 
associate, and four secretaries. Without 
the master planning we would have had 
neither the understanding nor the sup 
port of the church. 
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A first look at the MESTA study 


reveals the depth of its probe 


into the thinking of churchmen. 


Here’s What METHODISTS 


NLY FOUR Methodists out of ten 

write to their congressmen. How- 
ever, every other Methodist regularly 
writes to the CurisT1AN ApvocaTE or to 
his local newspaper on social issues. Al- 
though only 9 per cent of all Methodists 
follow the advice of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches on social issues, 22.7 per 
cent of the Central Jurisdiction does. 
How do we know? These and scores of 
other insights into Methodist beliefs are 
the result of a three-year research project 
now being completed. 

In 1957, the Boston University School 
of Theology in co-operation with the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
entered into a research project designed 
to make a comprehensive study of social 
thought and action in The Methodist 
Church. 

The significance of such an inquiry at 
the present time is self-evident. Along 
with other Christian communions, our 
church today faces the imperative task of 
rethinking and vitalizing its witness in a 
rapidly changing culture. In order to do 
this several research projects were ini- 
tiated. Intensive research was conducted 
in the historical and social philosophy 
fields as well as in the areas of theology 
and Methodist belief. 

In all, eight MESTA (Methodist Social 
Thought and Action) primary research 
projects were carried through by the re- 
search team. The largest and most pro- 
ductive of the projects was the sampling 
to discern the basic beliefs of Methodist 
laymen and clergy relative to theological, 
ethical, and social beliefs, and the inter- 
relationship which each layman felt these 
had in his life and thought. 

In order to do this, a sample of Meth- 
odist charges was drawn through the co- 
operation of the Division of National 
Missions, Department of Research and 
Survey. Every 80th charge was selected 
electronically from an alphabetical list of 
districts and charges. The research staff 
then wrote each pastor and asked him to 
co-operate with the Department by 
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Are Thinking 


HERBERT E. STOTTS 


Professor of the sociology of religion, Boston University School of Theology. 


sampling every tenth member of his con- 
gregation. 

The sampling was to be done without 
prejudice. Young people as well as adults 
were to be selected. In getting a response 
of 45 per cent of the 12,000 persons to 
whom questionnaires were finally 
handed, the project was surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Each questionnaire was filled out 
in confidence by the clergyman or lay- 
man and placed in a sealed envelope 
before being returned to the School of 
Theology for coding and electronics pro- 
cessing. 

Great care was taken to insure an 
equal number of responses from the jur- 
isdictions of The Methodist Church. No 
episcopal area nor any belief group was 
knowingly omitted from the sample 
questionnaire. 

The preparation of the questionnaire 
itself was a major task. In all, 12 sample 
groups of 100 each were utilized to test 
the various questionnaires that were pre- 
pared. As each group brought back its 
criticism of the phrasing, demonstrated 
its ability or inability to understand theo- 
logical or social concepts, or noted omis- 
sions from the schedule, the questionnaire 
was painstakingly redone. One fifth as 
many people were pretested as were 
finally sampled. 

A significant major phase of the prepa- 
ration of the questionnaire was the sub- 
mission of the statement to be used to 
persons representing various viewpoints. 
Major discussion conferences were held 
at which representatives of the various 
theological and social points of view were 
present. 

Each religious humanist or neo-ortho- 
dox representative, for example, was 
asked to criticize the several statements to 
be included in the schedule. It became ap- 
parent that it was impossible to represent 
points of view of individual theologians. 
The first 20 questions were scaled on a 
range running from “conservative” to 
“moderate conservative,” to “middle 
ground” to “moderate liberal,” to “lib- 


eral.” After this scale from “most con- 
servative” to “most liberal” was built 
into the questionnaire, each of the state- 
ments included in the final form was 
rotated so that the “most conservative” 
position, appeared at a different place in 
each of the succeeding questions. 

It was theoretically impossible for a 
reader to discover the “proper” place on 
the scale for his answer to fall, and then 
mechanically to give that response on 
each question. Each question required a 
great deal of thought. Here is an indica- 
tion of the method: 

CONSERVATIVE. This, like all the 
following terms, is scalar and relative. 
This term denotes the upper range of 
choices on each of the first 20 questions. 
Its consistent meaning is that it is ad- 
judged the reasonably extreme opposite 
of the “liberal” position on each issue. 
At times this position can correctly be 
called orthodox, Barthian, Catholic, or 
fundamentalist. Certainly no one term 
covers the range of beliefs represented by 
the first position on this scale. Referred 
to as Position 1, we think of this dia- 
grammatically as the left of center. 

C MC MG ML L 

Illustration: Question 8: Men are saved 
entirely by divine grace. (3.8 of total) 

MODERATE CONSERVATIVES. 
In the formulation of the questions, neo- 
orthodox, evangelicals, and neo-Barthians 
were asked to represent this view. Con- 
tained here are those views tending 
toward conservatism, but which lack the 
extremist overtones of the “conservative” 
position. In most questions no “middle 
ground” appears and it is likely that 
some MC positions in those instances will 
sound balanced between the two poles. 
It was the judgment of the members of 
the theological panels that these state- 
ments deserved the left of center position 
on the scale. 

Illustration: Question 8: Men are saved 
by believing that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. (9.1 of total) 

MIDDLE GROUND. Some questions 





actually contained a position equi-distant 
between the two poles of “liberal” and 
“conservative.” This term applies to such 
a scalar position. 

lilustration: Question 8: Men are saved 
by divine grace when they respond in re- 
pentance and trustful obedience. (56.1 of 
total ) 

MODERATE 
tion combines much 
tive” with the “liberal,” 
more emphasis on the ability of man to 
participate in the solution of his own and 
the problems of society. Those called 
“personi ilist” or “evangelical liberals” 
are in this portion of the spectrum. They 
are, on most issues, the majority in 
Methodism. 

Illustration: Question 8: Men are saved 
by belief in Jesus Christ and upright liv- 
ing. (24.3 of total) 

LIBERAL. The right extreme of the 
above scale denotes those liberals var- 
iously called “religious humanist,” “im- 
manentists” and theological liberals. Non- 
religious and secular views would be out- 
side this scale. Primary reliance on man 
in the solution of society’s problems char- 
acterizes this group. 

Illustration: Question 8: Men are saved 
by their upright character. (15 of total) 

After the sample had been drawn and 
the questionnaire prepared, letters went 
from the School of Theology and from 
the episcopal area office encouraging the 
completion of the schedule by the pastor 
and the selected sample within each of 
the congregations which come under his 


LIBERAL. This posi- 
F the “conserva- 
but places much 


charge. 

The resultant sample scaled in propor- 
tion to (1) the size of the church, (2) 
the size of the community, and (3) the 
location by proportion within the epis- 
copal area and jurisdiction. These con- 
trol items determined the representative- 
ness of the sample which scaled with de- 
pendability on standard statistical tests of 
reliability. 

The most discriminating of 
tions of religious belief seemed to be the 
first question on the Bible. The most 
popular choice in all Jurisdictions was 
the statement: The Bible is the unique 
historical record of God’s revelation to 
inspired men. The Bible contains the 
word of God. 

Forty-nine per cent of all Methodists 
chose this position. In no Jurisdiction did 


all ques- 


the choice of this position range less than 
45.3 per cent (Southeastern Jurisdiction) 
nor above 51.7 (North Central Jurisdic- 
tion). 

The belief that the Bible is one of 
several records of man’s religious research 
a relatively humanistic point of view, was 
selected by 7.1 per cent of all Methodists. 
The lowest selection on this scale came 
in the South Central Jurisdiction with 
4.9 taking the view, and in the Western 
Jurisdiction the highest was selected by 
11.9. 

The traditional Methodist belief that 


Christians should expect through the 
power of God to attain perfect love in 
this life was selected by only 11.1 per 
cent of all Methodists responding. Only 
in the Southeastern Jurisdiction did a 
large proportion of the respondents select 
this view (18.8). The most popular be- 
lief about growth in grace was that with 
God's help both individuals and society 
may progress toward the fulfillment of 
his purposes, and 82.2 of Methodism 
selected this view. 

The most popular view about missions 
in every Jurisdiction was that their chief 
aim is to bring individuals to accept and 
live by the good news of the redemptive 
love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Forty-three per cent of all Methodists 
selected this view. In only the Central 
and Southeastern Jurisdictions did less 
than 40 per cent of the Methodists en- 
dorse this belief. 

Inasmuch as the study is about social 


change, and the responsibility of Meth- 


The church is under the illusion 
that it is making progress, where- 
as in reality it is moving in a 
vicious circle. 

—Hans Hormann, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts. Religion in Life (Autumn, 
1959). 


odism for it, it is interesting to see that 
there is a division of opinion relative to 
the responsibility of the Church for the 
initiation of social change. The most 
popular point o fview selected was that 
social change is a partial responsibility 
of the church, but secondary to the trans- 
formation of individuals. On the entire 
sample, 40.5 per cent selected this view. 
In only the Central Jurisdiction was there 
a deviation from this as the modal cate- 
gory. There, only 16.7 sclected this view. 
One out of four Methodists endorsed the 
belief that social change is of equal im- 
portance with individual transformation. 
This proportion was approximately the 
same in each jurisdiction except for the 
Central Jurisdiction where three out of 
ten held that view. 

Through the use of electronic cor- 
relations, it was possible to discover for 
the first time some relationships between 
There 
is a positive correlation between the 
most conservative beliefs about the Bible 
and the most militaristic stand taken. 
Position No | on Citizenship Responsi- 
bilities Relative to war read: I, as a Chris- 
tian citizen, am obligated to support my 
country in war, when its continued 
existence is at stake, apart from consid- 
erations of justice. This position was 
selected by 54.9 per cent of all the Con- 
servatives, but by only 47.2 of Methodists 
as a total group. Similarly, the “con- 
rated high on problems of 
race. Of those who held the most con- 


religious belief and social belief. 


servatives” 


servative view of the Bible, 55.2 also ‘ook 
the gradualist position on race that nem. 
bers of all races should have the sime 
opportunities, but present patterns rust 
be changed gradually. 

Since 45 per cent of the 12,000 
Methodists invited to participate in the 
study completed questionnaires, it cain be 
safely assumed that this is a relatively 
representative cross-section of Methodism 
which is under study. Why should there 
be such an interesting correlation be. 
tween belief in the Bible as a literalist, 
and a strong concept of stewardship in 
making vocational decisions? The view 
that occupations should be chosen mainly 
in terms of use of personal capacities on 
the basis of stewardship to God was 
chosen by only 36 per cent of the Meth. 
odist total, but by 49.3 of the “conserva. 
tives.” In contrast, the “liberals” chose 
this view only 18.9 of the time. 

On many questions both “liberals” and 
“conservatives, at the extreme ends of 
the continuum were codeviant. That is, 
they seemed to think alike on issues more 
than where either group is compared to 
the moderates. The question on the status 
of men and women contains the state. 
ment: the principle of full equality must 
be modified by woman's responsibility to 
home and children. The total group 
studied selected this view 30.5 per cent 
of the time. The “conservatives” selected 
it 19.3, and the “liberals” 26.8 of the 
time. Similar codeviances occurred on 
questions of race, ecumenism, and the 
place of the government in agriculture. 

The composite, average Methodist is 
48 years old; he has attended college and 
is a gainfully employed white-collar 
worker. His income is over $5,000 per 
year. He was born in a town of less than 
10,000 population, and has been a Meth- 
odist all his life. He is vitally concerned 
about social issues, knows what he be 
lieves about theological issues, and is ex- 
ceptionally well read. He is not the Junior 
High reader he has been 
being. This may account in part for his 
failure to look to his pastor and to his 
church for advice about the applic; ition of 
Christian principles to pressing daily 
problems. In any case Mr. Methodist 
stands tall on the American scene and 
wishes to be treated as a socially alert, 


accused of 


theologically mature adult! 


Note: Abingdon Press is publishing the 
four volumes of MESTA research. In 
each of them will appear some of the re- 


sults of the MR-2 questionnaire and cor- 


relative data. The titles, with the names 
of staff members primarily responsible, 
are: 

Methodism and Society in Historical 
Perspective, Cameron; Methodism and 
Society in the 20th Century, Muelder; 
Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective, Schilling; and Methodism 
and Society: Guidelines for Strategy, 
Deats and Stotts. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Human Nature and the Human Con- 
dition, by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Random House, 211 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Witut1aAM P. Torey is chan- 
cellor at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


N.Y. 


The name, Joseph Wood Krutch, calls 
to mind literary scholarship, expert 
drama criticism, and sophisticated hu- 
manism rooted in the humanistic studies 
of Western culture. From The Modern 
Temper in 1929 to the Measure of Man 
in 1954, Krutch proved a stimulating 
author. His psychological approach to 
aestheticism in Experience and Art, pub- 
lished in 1932, was distilled from inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of 
drama. 

The title of this most recent book sug- 
gests the application of his fully mature 
powers to the two most popular themes 
in contemporary jeremiads. Indeed, the 
title creates in the reader, to use the W. B. 
Yeats phrase, “an immense preparation 
for something that never happens.” 
These essays were strung together, or 
perhaps more accurately, patched onto 
one another, from articles in The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Saturday Review, and some 
1958 lectures at Stanford University. 

Through 9 of the 11 chapters Krutch 
browses amiably in the pastures of our 
consumption-oriented economy, the ad- 
vertisers’ exploitation of our lower tastes, 
the human surplus and failure of birth 
control, and the power available through 
technological skill. While ruminating on 
these themes he dashes off occasionally 
on a purposeful foray to impale a posi- 
tivist or a relativist. These occasions save 
the reader from suffering what Clifton 
Fadiman calls “the failure of attention,” 
which is also the title of one chapter. 

Any book by Krutch is worth reading 
because it will contain some insight. 
There is, for example, much worth pon- 
dering in his distinction between that 
which is “average,” and “the normal.” 
The former he defines as the mediocre, 
and the latter as that which conforms to 
the norm of what ought to be. 

Or again, there is much point in his 
discussion of “the meaning of the mean- 
ingless question.” “Perhaps” he says, 
“the paradox of a wealthy and powerful 
civilization which is nevertheless in- 
secure, anxious, and alienated cannot be 
resolved until we come to realize that 
the answers given consciously or uncon- 


sciously to ‘meaningless questions’ are, 
in actual fact, what determines the char- 
acter of a civilization.” The last two 
chapters, “The Not So Blank Slate,” and 
“A Meaning for ‘Humanism,’” are a 
summing up. 

What the theologically oriented reader 
will miss is any reference to Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Tillich, Buber or 
Barth. The Church gets little attention, 
and that only to point out that “the 
church is joining more people” or “at- 
tend the church of your choice”—mean- 
ing pick out one which will confirm 
your own beliefs as quick analyses of 
the churches’ sad plight. 

Nevertheless, pastors will find more 
of the parish mind in this volume than 
in the aforementioned theological writers. 
They may be stimulated to a new rele- 
vance in their preaching though the di- 
mension of religion is surely left to them 
to provide. The disappointment is that 
what might well have been a seething 
cauldron is only a pot boiler. 


The Gospel According to Thomas, 
edited and translated by A. Guillau- 
mont et al. Harper & Bros., 62 pp., $2. 


Reviewer: Donato T. Row .incson, pro- 
fessor of New Testament literature 
Boston University School of Theology. 


The remains of an ancient Coptic 
library were discovered in 1945 in a tomb 
in Upper Egypt near Nag Hamadi. The 
find consisted of 13 leather-bound papy- 
rus volumes containing some 49 different 
works. One of these is what is now 
called The Gospel According to Thomas, 
containing 114 sayings of Jesus. They are 
dated in the second half of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century, 
although it is believed that the original 
may have come into existence in Greek 
around a.p. 140. The present text is a 
translation or an adaptation into Sahidic 
Coptic. 

The published work under review here 
consists of the original Coptic text with 
an English translation, and an appendix 
presenting a summary list of parallels in 
the Bible. This will be supplemented in 
time by an expended critical edition deal- 
ing with philological, historical, and 
exegetical problems, a commentary, and 
an index of Coptic and Greek terms. 

It is too early as yet to estimate the 
precise value of this manuscript with re- 
spect to the Gospel Tradition and the 


development of early Christianity. Th, 
most obvious value is the testi:nop 
which it bears to the views of early Chris 
tians in Egypt, supplementing ccrtaiy 
apocryphal writings and the Oxyrhyp 
chus papyri discovered by B. P. Grente 
and A. S. Hunt in 1897. 

At least three major questions ar 
thrown into relief by the papyrus. One 
the relationship between the Coptic ou. 
look and Gnosticism. Another is that ¢ 
the extent to which Jewish Christianit 
exerted an influence in Egypt. The thir 
concerns the bearing of the variants fron 
the canonical Gospels upon the genuine 
ness of the latter and upon the growth ¢ 
the Gospel Tradition. 


briefly noted 


The International Lesson Annual 
1960, edited by Charles M. Laymon 
Abingdon Press, 448 pp., $2.95. 

A subject index is a new feature of this 
lesson annual, which has become ; 
valuable reference for the preacher x 
well as the teacher. Dr. Roy L. Smith i 
author of the Lesson Analysis. 


The Story of the Christian Church, 
by Winthrop S. Hudson. Harper 4 
Bros., 107 pp. $2.25. 

Midway between the extended and de 
tailed histories of the Christian Church 
and the vivid, dramatic accounts of the 
Church’s growth, the book comes 
describe issues and trends in lay lan 
guage. Questions, pictures, and featured 
quotations make this an ideal text for 
classes in the church. 


Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of 
Worship, by William Nicholls. John 
Knox Press, 72 pp., $1.50. 
“Worship is the supreme and only in. 

dispensable activity of the Christian 
Church,” is the meaningful statement 
with which this significant books begins 
It contends that worship has much to do 
with theology and, therefore, with church 
unity. It is not so much a worship man 
ual as a book, immensely valuable, about 
the reasons for worship and the values in 
worship. 


Premarital Dating Behavior. by Win 
ston Ehrmann. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 307 pp., $6. 

A scientific study of dating practices of 
college students by one sociologist who 
happily views sexual expression in terms 
of human relationships, rather in_ the 
more biological terms of fellow-scientist 
Kinsey. His elaborate statistical findings 
strengthen the study’s empirical validity, 
but make for heavy going for the average 
reader. For the pastor, struggling to make 
the Christian faith relevant to the area of 
sex, this is a valuable journey into today’s 
youth culture. 
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of the Season’s Best Sources 
for Sermon Ideas and Materials 


N these seven books you will find a 


wealth of sermon ideas and illustra- 


tions, ranging in type from devotional to 


biographical. 


are on subjects of interest to every 


All of these new books 
were written by outstanding authors and 


Christian. Just check the books you want 


and mail this page to CoKEespurRY today! 


All books are postpaid. 


with Christ 
in the Lipper Room 


BATS 
vp 2k peartHine * A 
x 


[] 365 Windows, sy Hatrorp E. 
Luccock. Here are 365 two-minute 
meditations for daily use. Dr. Luccock 
combines vivid illustrative material 
with his own sharp observations and 
insights to produce devotions that are 
alive with human interest. Each one 
includes a prayer and a scripture refer- 
ence. Some of the devotions: A Christ 
Distance Away, Out of This World, 
The World’s Slow Stain, High Altitude 
Lethargy. (AP) postpaid, $2.00 


C] With Christ in the Upper Room, 
BY Lynn J. Rapcuirre. Here is a new 
and vivid account of the events of the 
Upper Room. Dr. Radcliffe translates 
the events into personal meanings with 
such insight that you cannot help but 
feel the stirring message of the Upper 
Room. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 


[] Great Women of the Christian 
Faith, sy Epirnt DEEN. Over 120 out- 
standing women are represented in 
these biographies of Christian women 
from the dawn of the church to the 
twentieth century. The human and di- 
vine qualities of these women are 
conveyed with warmth and identifica- 
tion. Hundreds of little-known facts 


are included. (HA) . postpaid, $4.95 


ee 


[] The Master’s Men, sy WILLIAM 
BarcLay. By examining all that the 
New Testament, legend, tradition, and 
early Christian and Jewish writers 
have to say, Dr. Barclay presents here 
a vivid picture of the twelve dis- 
ciples and James, the brother of Jesus. 
Since the list of the disciples differs 
in each of the four gospels, Dr. Barclay 
deals with the problem of identification 
before he proceeds with his discussion. 


(AP) postpaid, $2.00 


[] The Manner of the Resurrection, 
BY Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD. Firmly 
believing that Christ is here with us 
now and that the Resurrection definite- 
ly has a valid meaning for us today, 
Dr. Weatherhead approaches the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of recent re- 
search in the psychical field. An ex- 
citing and unique discussion of the 
Resurrection and how it may have 


taken place. (AP) postpaid, $1.00 


C] All of the Women of the Bible, 
BY EpirH Deen. In this single volume 
are 316 biographies. Lives of saints 
and harlots, faithful mothers and 
wives, queens, sorceresses, and con- 
cubines—all mentioned in the Bible— 
are given in vivid detail. 


(HA) postpaid, $4.95 
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(] The Waiting Father, sy HeL_muT 
Tuievicke. These 19 powerful sermons 
are translations of a series on the 
parables of Jesus. Dr. Thielicke, a 
prominent German preacher, tackles 
the most difficult parables and is able 
not only to make them clear but also 
to give them a strong evangelical ap- 
peal. Imaginative and sympathetic, 
here is deep, thorough scholarship ex- 
pressed in the most lively, popular 
style. (HA) postpaid, $3.75 


[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Atlanta 3 + Baltimore 3 «+ 
Chicago 11 + Cincinnati 2 + 
Detroit 1 + Kansas City6 + 
Nashville 3+ New York/11 
Portland 5 + Richmond 16 - 


Boston 16 
Dallas 1 
Los Angeles 29 
Pittsburgh 30 

San Francisco 2 

Please send me, postpaid, the books I 

have indicated. 

[] Payment enclosed 


{] Charge to my account 


Add sales tax where it applies 
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City ) State ___ “ 
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By Helmut Gollwitzer 







quotations from the R.S.V. 





life today. 


By Robert D. Hershey 


craftsmanship. 


EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


AND STILL HE 
SPEAKS 


The Words of the Risen Christ 






































President Eisen- 
hower’s pastor 
here presents an 
informative, in- 
spiringly devo- 
tional study of 
the words Christ 
spoke after Eas- 
ter Sunday, and the men and 
women who heard Him. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy says, “This 
book gives us the comfortable. 
commanding words of our 
Risen Lord in a wonderful way. 
I have not seen a more satisfac- 
tory treatment of ‘The Words 
of the Risen Christ.’ It should 
be included in every man’s 
Lenten reading.” $2.50 


Ley, At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 



































































































































Three Exceptional Books of Sermons 


THE DYING AND LIVING LORD 
According to the Gospel of Luke 


Translated by Olive Wyon 


Meditations which offer deep insight into the pas- 
sion story, interpreting Luke’s narrative in a fresh 
and relevant style which identifies the believer with 
the suffering of Christ, inflicted by government 
officials, military force, and mob violence. The book 
stresses that this message is still the only true source 
of peace and strength in our age of anxiety. Bible 


Paper cover, $1.25 
PREACHING THE RESURRECTION 
22 great Easter Sermons edited by Alton M. Motter 


Homrighausen, Heineken, Sockman, MacLennan—are just a few of today’s 
great preachers whose theme is the living presence of the risen Lord in 


THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 


Twenty-three sermons on everyday problems by an author whose artistry 
with words is well known. Warm, outreaching with complete sermonic 


At your denominational book store 


MUHLENB 








Paper cover, $2.25 


$2.50 


ERG PRESS 


SUMMER 
STUDY IN 


Sacred Music 


Southern Methodist University 
School of Music 


and 
Perkins School of Theology 


x*k * 


% Course offerings leading to the 


Master of Sacred Music degree 


% Live and study in air-con- 
ditioned facilities 


For further information and 


brochure write to: 
DR. LLOYD PFAUTSCH 


| Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 





















IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 


A Place 
to Keep 


Teaching 


Pictures 


TEACHING pictures are impor- 
tant in the church school curriculum; 
but where and how to store them can 
be a problem. Teachers also need a 
place to store clippings and tear-sheets 
garnered from newspapers and maga- 
zines, and those odd-size drawings the 
children make in class. 

For this purpose, many churches are 
now using this teaching picture filing 
cabinet. It’s designed by the manufac- 
turer to keep pictures clean, undam- 
aged, and indexed for immediate use. 

In it pictures are preserved for 
years. It eliminates storing pictures in 
office filing cabinets, which they don't 
fit; in supply cupboards, where they 
get mixed with supplies; or in book- 
shelves, to which they tend to give a 
ragged and cluttered appearance. 

The wood cabinet has rollers for 
easy moving and is equipped with 
suspended tagboard folders. The 
17'4x13%-inch folders hold about 20 
pictures each and have plastic index 
tabs. Cabinets are available in three 
colors or unfinished. They also come 
in three sizes: regular, with 20 folders, 
or room for 400 pictures; king-size, 
with 30 folders; or an economy table 
model, with 16 folders. 

For further information about this 
item write: Improving Your Church, 
Item 30, Curistian Apvocate, 740 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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His Quarrel, My Thrill 


E.:ror: I was thrilled to hear Halford 
Luccock’s mighty voice [My Lover's 
Oua vel with Methodism, Jan. 21, p. 13] 
raise! against the blind regimentation 
which is increasingly undermining the 
mors!e and usefulness of the average 
Methodist pastor. 

We are forbidden to protest these 
handed-down programs verbally, though 
a wise Providence has at least left us 
our overflowing trash baskets. For vocal 
protest undermines team spirit, brands 
one as a lone wolf, and breeds fearful 
guilt complexes in the unco-operative 
Se 

Perhaps the most depressing aspect of 
Methodism’s current attempt to produce 
mimeographed ministers is the shocking 
lack of faith in the man on the firing-line. 
If we actually are as disloyal, lazy un- 
original, and as misinformed about the 
flocks in our sheepfold as our benevo- 
lent bureaucracy believes, then we should 
be unfrocked. 

Roy DeLamottTe 

Methodist Church 

Louisville, Tenn. 


Concerning Hromadka 

Eprror: Why prostitute the pages of 
the CuristrAN ApvocaTE with Dean J. L. 
Hromadka’s piece of Red propaganda 
[The Crisis of Ecumenical Fellowship, 
Jan. 7, p. 11]? 


FILMS 
for Churches 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, 
and Film Commission 


THE LAND OF THE BIBLE 
SERIES—The National Council of 
Churches co-operated with Family 
Films in making this series of seven 
motion pictures available to church 
leaders for educational programs from 
junior through adult age groups. 

The photography is _ strikingly 
beautiful. The coverage of subject 
matter is unusually extensive, and the 
films shot in Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel, are authentic. The following 
titles are included in the series: 

A PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY— 
describes the geographical importance 
of the land of Palestine in world his- 
tory, and explains the main features of 
the country from which our Bible 
came. 

SHEPHERD LIFE—The daily life 
of the shepherd is beautifully por- 
trayed. 
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OPEN 


Korum 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


To be sure, he uses some pious phrases 
framed to deceive the elect, but he also 
treats us to such characteristic expressions 
as “the inevitable end of the predomi- 
nance of what we call Western Christian 
civilization.” And what has he to take the 
place of the Western wreck? 

It is buried in a barrage of concealing 
words. “We are to carry the message of 
Jesus Christ in love toward those who 
are trying in their own way to establish 
a new form and structure of human 
society.” 

That is his appraisal of the murder 
and misery to millions brought by the 
Soviet wave of the future—including the 
butchery in Hungary. He suggests that 
all this is their way of bringing in the 
Kingdom for which we all pray. 

Again, he tells us “they may be under 
the spell of all the blunders, failures, 
and sins of the Christian Era, but they 
cannot help using, inconsistently, the 
most creative motives and achievements 
of genuine Christianity.” And so, accord- 


EXPLORING ANCIENT CITIES 
—Modern archeology has done much 
to explain Bible records. This film 
summerizes the results of some of 
these new investigations. 

JERUSALEM, THE SACRED 
CITY—When a modern boy of Jeru- 
salem guides the viewers through his 
ancient city, the sacredness of these 
holy places becomes more real. 

LIFE AND CUSTOMS—Many of 
the customs of ancient Bible times re- 
main unchanged even today. Typical 
stone cities are standing much as they 
did in Jesus’ day. Likewise the goat- 
hair tents of the nomads _ have 
changed little. Cutting grain and 
threshing it on the threshing floor, 
and the work of the carpenter or pot- 
ter are all woven into a pattern pictur- 
ing Palestinian life. 

WHERE JESUS LIVED—Shows 
the typical environment of Jesus’ life 
on earth. 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS re- 
captures some of the excitement of 
finding the scrolls and shows pictures 
of the scrolls themselves. 

The color-sound series is recom- 
mended to Sunday school teachers 
who want to make the Bible more 
vivid to their students. The narration 
is good. Each film runs to 14 minutes, 
and rents for $7.50. 


ing to this Communistic crusader, this 
is what the Kremlin conspiracy is using 
and doing—quite enlightening! 
FrepDERIcK Brown Harris 
Chaplain, U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Epiror: I am impressed by your pub- 
lishing the article by Dr. Hromadka! I 
am wondering what will happen if some 
enemies of yours see a copy. ... 

WituiaM B. LippHarp 

Executive Secretary 

Associated Church Press 

New York, N.Y. 


What the Advocate Does 


Epitrors: THE CurisTIAN ApvocaTE, as 
now published, is serving much-needed 
functions. It is giving guidance, inspira- 
tion, and information to ministers 
through its articles, reports, and news 
items. 

More important, it serves as a medium 
for the church’s criticism of itself in re- 
lation to the world. 

As I read the latest issue, I thought to 
myself, “The conversation has _be- 
gun....” 

Paut B. Maves 

Drew University 

Madison, New Jersey 


Epitors: I am wondering how many 
lay people read such articles as these in a 
recent issue of The Advocate: Are Min- 
isters’ Salaries Adequate? Is the Parson 
age System Obsolete? Person to Person, 
My Lover’s Quarrel with Methodism, 
and For ‘Mrs. Preacher? 

Am I wrong in thinking that all this 
enlightening material comes back just to 
ministers? 

Mrs. Mark C. SuLLivan 

Methodist Church 

Prairie City, lowa 


Reprints Available 
Reprints of the article, 


“Are 
Ministers’ Salaries Adequate?” 
published in the January 21, 1960 
issue of the CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE, are now ready: 
10 copies ..... 60¢ 
50 copies $2.40 
100 copies ..... 4.30 
500 copies 19.50 


Write: Reader Service, CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





ipulpit 
‘robes 


Dignified . . . impressive 
. handsomely tailored 
in a wide variety of rea- 
sonably priced styles 
Write today for special 
pulpit robe catalog. 


| choral 
robes 


Classic and contemporary 
styles in a wide price 
range. Exquisite fluting, 
finished seams, deep 
hems . . . unsurpassed 
quality and workmanship. 
Complete line of acces- 
sories. 


FREE! 


DeMoulin’s all-new catalog 
with actual photos of models 
wearing robes. Also, beauti- 
ful, informative just-off-the- 
press Swatch Book with sam- 
ples of rich, lasting fabrics in 
115 colors. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Mention whether for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1141 S. 4th St. 


Greenville, Ill. 


Sse 
Explore Your 
Methodist Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the nine congenial Metho- 
dist groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A spiritual 
leader will conduct you through the 
historical sources of Methodism in 
England, Scotland, Austria, Germany 
(where you'll see the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play), Switzerland, 
France. Visit the birthplace of John 
and Charles Wesley, the Methodist 
Mother Church, site of the first conver- 
sion. 6 countries...24 inspiring days. 


Methodist Heritage 
Tours *1145 


Including BOAC Economy round- 
trip from New York. Go Now, Pay 
Later Plan available. 

Nine convenient departure dates from 
June 3 through September 16. For an 
interesting, descriptive folder, use the 
_coupon below. 


aoe 


ARDSLEY TRAVEL BUREAU | 


467 Ashford Avenue 
Ardsley, New York 
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PREVIEWING 


The April 


SHOULD METHODISM LIBERALIZE ITS 
RULES ON MARRYING DIVORCED 
PERSONS? 


Powwow (Pastoral Care) 


What does a Methodist minister do 
when a divorced person comes to him 
seeking to be married? You know, of 
course, that Methodist ministers must 
abide by paragraph 356 in the Dis- 
cipline, which allows remarriage only 
for “innocent persons” in cases of “adul- 
tery or other vicious conditions.” Mem- 
bers of your congregation may not 
understand this attitude of the Church. 

Because the 1960 General Conference 
might come up with a more liberalized 
view ToceTHER presents this timely 
powwow to explain ministers’ present 
positions and the reasons the matter is 
coming up at General Conference. Dis- 
cussing these are three Methodist min- 
isters from different parts of the country. 


THERE’S HOPE ON THE MAIN ROAD 
by Albert Schweitzer (World Parish) 

The missionary physician who is one 
the greatest figures of our, or any, time 
voices a warning for our age in this 
short, eloquent article. 

World War II has accelerated the 
collapse of our civilization, Dr. 
Schweitzer reminds us, and the peril 
of the future is written for all to see 
Man’s only hope is that the Spirit of 
God will strive with the spirit of the 
world and will prevail. 

This article will sharpen your peo- 
ple’s awarenes of their spiritual respon- 
sibility in relation to world affairs. 


WEEKEND MISSIONARIES 
Black and White Pictorial 
(Christian Social Relations) 


A group of young Methodists in the 
Los Angeles area leave Southern Cali- 
fornia’s mountains-to-beaches __play- 
ground on week ends to travel 175 
miles to a remote valley in Mexico—all 
for the sake of doing hard physical 
labor without pay. 

El Valle de las Palmas is a dry-farm- 


ing community in Mexico’s Baja Calj. 
fornia Peninsula, 20 miles from the 
nearest paved highway. Its 300 1 1€n, 
women, and children have no tow. or 
church. They are plagued by drought 
and poverty. 

The young Methodists from (ali. 
fornia have helped dig wells, clear and 
level crop-land, and improve the sc}:ool, 
They've also brought gifts. But as im. 
portant as the material help they vive, 
they feel, is the spirit of understanding 
that has grown up between themselves 
and their Mexican neighbors. 

Your own young people will enjoy 
this picture story—and they may find 
inspiration in it for neighborly activities 
of their own, for people who need help 
can be found everywhere. 


EARTH DECLARES HIS WONDER 
AND GLORY 


Color Pictorial (Worship) 


Perhaps nowhere else on earth jis 
there a more fitting setting for a wor- 
ship service than the Grand Canyon. 

In this breathtaking eight-page color 
pictorial Tocerner takes its readers to 
an Easter sunrise service on the rim of 
that gigantic chasm where the hand of 
God has hewn out temples, spires, and 
cathedrals greater and more enduring 
than any ever raised by the hand of 
man. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR DELINQUENCY 
by James |. Brown (Pastoral Care) 


A University of Minnesota professor 
cites research that indicates poor read 
ing ability as an important and often 
overlooked cause of juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Of special interest to parents, church 
school teachers, and your church Ii- 
brarian, it may also be helpful to you 
in your counseling. You might also 
want to refer to it in connection with 
any attention your church gives Na- 
tional Library Week April 3-9. 


METHODISM SPEAKS UP AGAIN 
by William C. Martin, 
told to H. B. Teeter (Methodism) 

Shortly after the 1960 General Con- 
ference gets under way April 27, Bishop 
Martin will deliver the Episcopal ad- 
dress. This unique keynote document 
will be the Council of Bishops’ report 
on the present state of the church and 
relative importance of the problems fac- 
ing Methodism, the nation, and _ the 
world. 

But while it reflects the combined 
work and thinking of the 80 men who 
make up the Council of Bishops, it 
is being co-ordinated and will be de- 
livered by one man. Here that man 
gives an informal glimpse of how it 
comes into being and tells about history- 
making episcopal documents in the past 
—it adds up to a fascinating account of 
Methodism at work. 
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IN HWS and trends 


DENVER CONFERENCE WILL 
CHART FOUR-YEAR COURSE 


The course of The Methodist Church 
for the next four years will be charted 

Denver next month when General 
Conterence convenes. 

Decisions will deal with such subjects 
as the jurisdictional system, consolidation 
of church boards, the quadrennial em- 
phasis at home and abroad, the epis- 
copacy and pastorate, world peace, dis- 
armament, and temperance and tobacco. 

These and more than two score other 
topics will receive Conference attention 
through about 2,000 memorials submitted 
to it. What the 800-plus delegates decide 
will become church law or policy—unless 
overruled by the Judicial Council. 

Observers view the report of the Com- 
mission to Study the Jurisdictional Sys- 
tem as the most important business of the 
Conference, and the uniting of three so- 
cial action boards as next. 

The Jurisdictional Commission has rec- 
ommended “no basic changes” in the 
setup of five white and one Negro juris- 
dictions, but did suggest a program to 
foster brotherhood. Hundreds of memo- 
rials on the highly controversial subject 
have been submitted to the Conference. 
Most call for retention of the present 
plan. 

The Co-ordinating Council has recom- 
mended uniting the Boards of Temper- 
ance, World Peace, and Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations in a Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. All three boards have 
approved the idea. 

The Conference opens Wednesday, 
April 27, with a Communion service for 
bishops, delegates, and church officials. It 
will be served in the Denver Municipal 
Auditorium theater, after which the first 
business session will convene in the con- 
vention hall. The 8,000 seats are expected 
to be filled by delegates and visitors when 
presiding officer Bishop Gerald H. Ken- 
nedy calls for order, and again in the 
evening when Bishop William C. Martin 
of the Dallas-Fort Worth Area delivers 
the episcopal address—the state of the 
church report of the Council of Bishops. 

Each day’s program includes a morn- 
ing business session, committee meetings 
and a worship service in Trinity Meth- 
odist Church in the afternoon, and busi- 
ness, speeches or drama in the evening. 
Standing committees will study all me- 
morials and decide which to send to the 
Conference for action. 

The Commission on Entertainment has 
provided a variety of programs for dele- 
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RNS photo 
Liberian village headman in ceremonial 
robe welcomes Evangelist Billy Graham. 


gates, their families, and for visitors. 

Noted speakers include Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, Harvard theologian; Dr. Mur- 
ray Dickson of the Board of Missions; 
N. Everett Palmer of First Church, Glen- 
dale, Calit.; and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
of Christ Church, New York. 

On April 30, Denver Area Methodists 
will present Land of Promise depicting 
the winning of the West for Methodism, 
while on May 4, the Council of Secretaries 
will present the oratorio, The invisible 
Fire. Four nationally known soloists, a 
chorus of 200, and the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra will perform. There will be 
daily performances by outstanding Meth- 
odist choral groups, including the Am- 
bassadors Quartet from Africa. 


CWS Allotments Top 1958 


U.S. Protestant churches in 1959 
shipped 356,321,173 pounds of relief sup- 
plies through Church World Service for 
overseas distribution. 

Shipments worth nearly $26 million 
and exceeding the 1958 volume, went to 
41 countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Biggest item was food, 
345,966,368 Ibs. of surplus 
wheat, wheat flour, corn and cornmeal, 
and other commodities. Clothing, medi- 
cines, tools, and educational materials 
also went. 

A $1 million five-year program to aid 
some of the 3 million Pakistan refugees 
in West Bengal and Calcutta will be 
undertaken by CWS. Its board has voted 
$30,000 for immediate use, and agreed to 
seek $300,000 for 1960. 


including 


Keeps Mum on Bomb Tests 


Dr. Billy Graham’s silence on France’s 
nuclear tests in the Sahara caused some 
adverse reaction during his 10-week Afri- 
can crusade. 

At Accra, Ghana, attendance at his 
rallies dropped from 14,000 at the first 


to 5,000 at the second, after leading news- 
papers such as the Ghana Times and the 
Evening News criticized him. The News 
linked hi silence on the tests with elec- 
tions in the U.S., charged that he is a 
“good actor and good psychologist” but 
that “Nkrumahism is the highest form of 
Christianity in an age of greed and 
hypocrisy.” 

Dr. Graham told the press that he 
could not take a public stand on the tests 
because of political connotations. 


Australian Churchman Takes 
Long Look at Religious TV 


A long look at religious television pro- 
gramming around the world has been 
taken by the Rev. Ronald C. Coleman, 
chairman of Australia’s Christian Tele- 
vision Association and head of Waverley 
Methodist Mission in Sydney. 

He spent six weeks in U.S. where he 
also looked into community centers, 
youth welfare programs, adult church 
schools, and stewardship methods. 

He feels TV is the greatest mission 
opportunity of Christian witness ever 
used, permitting one pastor to reach more 
people with one sermon than circuit rid- 
ers could reach in a lifetime. Australian 
Protestants work together in the TV as- 
sociation to produce and present religious 
programs. 

The commercial network must give 
one per cent of its time to religious pro- 
gramming, and the amount of time is 
increasing. Church people (in all coun- 
tries) are not sensitive to the opportuni- 
ties in the field of TV, Mr. Coleman said. 

\ popular program in Australia is / 
Challenge the Minister in which a clergy- 
man goes into a club, to the docks, or 
some public place, and answers any reli- 
gious questions tossed at him. In This 
Matter’s Urgent, four men who are firm 
believers in the Bible are cross-examined 
by a disbelieving lawyer. 

Movement toward union of Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Congregational church- 
es is strong, said Mr. Coleman, and prob- 
ably will take place in a few years. As in 
the U.S., he added, Protestant churches 
are more middle class and are not appeal- 
ing to the working people. 

One method used to attract outsiders 
is to ask them to join a club or group, 
and then they are invited to attend serv- 
ices with some of its members. Many 
churches have separate community build- 
ings. 

Mr. Coleman says that the Methodist 
church in Australia is the largest denomi- 
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rewarding reading 


from DOUBLEDAY 


THE RULE OF GOD 
Essays in Biblical Theology 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT. Contents: The 
Identity of God (Isaiah 40-41); The 
Nature of Man (Gen. 3); Individual 
and Community (The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Society); God Amidst His 
People (The Story of the Temple); 
Security and Faith (Jeremiah 7: 
1-15); The Rule of God (The Holy 
Spirit); The Gifts of God (The Bibli- 
cal “virtues”’). $2.95 


CALM DELIGHT 


Este CHAMBERLAIN. Thirty-two daily 
devotional readings, one third of each 
written by the author, two-thirds 
drawn from modern Christian clas- 
sics, presented by an experienced 
Congregational minister. “She shows 
a rare flair for finding the richest kind 
of spiritual fare .. . Far from being 
the usual daily crumb of sweetness 
and light, here is daily deepness and 
insight.” — MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 

$2.50 


THE SECRET SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


ROBERT M. GRANT AND Davip NOEL 
FREEDMAN. An authoritative interpre- 
tation of the highly controversial 
“Gospel of Thomas” — found with 
other ancient documents in Upper 
Egypt in 1946 which have been 
ranked in importance with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The 114 (sayings of 
Jesus) are translated in full, and crit- 
ically evaluated as evidence, first on 
the historic Jesus, and second, of early 
Christianity’s main rival, the Gnostic 
sects. $3.50 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP 


Cuar.Les C. WEsT, of the Ecumenical 
Institute, Bossey. Having seen the ad- 
vance of the Communist army first- 
hand, Dr. West poses the question: In 
the revolutionary insecurity of Asia 
und in the mass culture of the West, 
what is God doing and what is the 
Christian’s role? $3.00 


POLITICS 
AND EVANGELISM 


PHILIPPE Maury. In five continents 
men and women are most sensitive to 
political issues. What do they hear 
the Church saying? Philippe Maury 
draws on his experience in the French 
resistance movement and post-war 
government and as secretary of the 
World Student Christian Federation 
in his practical book. $2.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COM PANY, Inc. 


Garden City New York 


nation (12.5 per cent) outside the Angli- 
can (48 per cent) and is growing faster 
than the population. He added: 

“We in Australia appreciate very great- 
ly the manner in which The Methodist 
Church in the USS. offers its fellowship 
and help to those in Australia and we 
feel our future will be linked quite close- 
ly with America.” He hopes for a future 
pastor exchange program with the U.S. 

Informal talks for union of Australian 
churches were held in Melbourne recently 
and attended by a number of Protestant 
leaders from Asian and other countries. 
Guiding the talks was Bishop J. Lesslie 
Newbigin of the Church of South India 
and chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


Announce Mission Studies 


Mission study themes for local church- 
es have been announced by the Board 
of Missions Study Book Committee as ap- 
proved by various agencies. They are: 

1960-61—Methodist churchwide: Alco- 
hol. National Council of Churches 
(Friendship Press): Heritage and Hort- 
zon in Home Missions and Into All the 
World Together (the ecumenical mis- 
sion ). 

1961-62—Methodist: Methodist Work 
in South America. NCC: Churches for 
New Times and Mission to Latin Amert- 
ca. 

1962-63—Methodist: Mission to the 
Handicapped. NCC: Persons of Special 
Need and Rim of Eastern Asia. 

1963-64—Methodist: Methodist Work 
in India. NCC: The Inner City and 
Southern Asia. 


Lay Group Seeks ‘Reforms’ 


Certain “reforms” in the Church will 
be sought at General Conference by the 
Lay Movement for Democracy in Meth- 
odism. It was formed in 1957 to support 
a minister who charged a bishop with 
accepting large gifts from parishioners 
and whose charges were not sustained by 
a Conference committee. 

The lay group will ask limited tenure 
or mandatory rotation for bishops; and 
in case of a church trial that the accused 
have a choice of having it closed or open 
to the public. 


Church Looks to ‘61 


Work has begun on The Methodist 
Church’s part in the World Council of 
Churches Third Assembly set for late 
1961 in Delhi, India. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Iowa heads 
a commission on ecumenical consultation 
set up by the Council of Bishops. Within 
it, a committee headed by Dr. Harold 
Bosley of Evanston, IIl., will document 
the commission’s views on the Church’s 
unity, its witnesses, and its service. These 
recommendations in turn will aid the 
World Council planning an agenda. 


The bishops’ committee on ecumenical 
matters met recently in Evanston. 


Would Strengthen World Court 


With the view that the International 
Court of Justice should have greater 
strength and stature, the Methodist Board 
of World Peace is pressing for the 
Court's jurisdiction all international 
disputes involving the U.S. 

Board spokesman Ervin W. Potter, 
a Salem, Oreg. attorney appeared beiore 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to support a move to repeal the Connally 
Amendment. 

When the World Court Convention 
was ratified in 1956, the U.S. retained the 
right to judge for itself what is a domestic 
matter beyond the court’s jurisdiction. 

Said Mr. Potter, “the danger of an arbi- 
trary decision to the U.S. would be slight, 
compared with the benefit of leading the 
world to greater acceptance of the rule 

law instead of force and war.” 


Final Step in Board Union 


A final step in the plan to unite three 
Methodist general boards has been taken 
by the Co-ordinating Council. 

It voted to recommend to General Con- 
ference that a general secretary admin- 
ister the work of the entire new board, 
An associate general secretary would su- 
pervise each of the main divisions, that 
of Peace and World Order, Human Rela- 
tions and Economic Affairs, and Tem- 
perance and General Welfare. The alter- 
native plan would have had three general 
secretaries with co-ordinate rank. 

While approving the plan in principle, 
the Board of Temperance joined with the 
Interboard Commission on Christian So- 
cial Relations to ask the Co-ordinating 
Council to reconsider on the ground that 
the proposed plan is top-heavy from the 
standpoint of administration. 


Methodist Boom in Puerto Rico 


The Methodist Church in Puerto Rico 
is mushrooming to the extent that it 
has outstripped resources, declared Bish- 
op Fred P. Corson of Philadelphia Area, 
ot which the island is part. 

At least 20 new churches could be 
filled if there were enough leaders and 
money, he said. Reaned buildings or 
members’ houses are used by 130 of the 
congreg rations. 

In 1959 Advance Specials from the 


dates of interest 


May 10-12—Meeting of Inter-division Comumiut- 
Foreign Work, Board of Missions New 


June 11-24 anv June 26-JuLty 8—National MYF 
Volunteer Service Project for Older Youth, Wesley 
Communit u ouisville, Kentucky 

June 15- Juadrennial Northeastern  Juris- 
dictional Conference, Washington, D.C. 

June 27-Juty 1—Ocean Grove Pastor's 
North End Hotel, Ocean Grove, 

June 27-Juty 26—National 
Service Project for Senior High Y« 

od neur Ashland, Tenn. 
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Are: contributed $140,000 to Puerto 
Ricon Methodist programs. Dr. Tomas 
Rico Soltero, superintendent there, cited 
more than 9,000 active church members, 
and 18,000 children in Sunday schools. 


Methodism’s New View on 
Chaplaincy: Bishop Tippett 

A changing climate concerning the 
work of Methodist chaplains was re- 
ported by Bishop Donald H. Tippett at 
the Methodist Commission on Chaplains 
semi-annual meeting. This he credits to 
their good work and conduct as sincere, 
highly effective ministers of the Gospel. 

He noted with “great appreciation” a 
substantial increase in financial aid from 
the Church, most coming from Com- 
munion offerings. 

Strengthening of the chaplains pension 
fund was voted at the meeting, and 
$50,000 toward a memorial chapel at a 
new $8 million Methodist hospital in 
Washington, D.C. 

The 350,000 Methodists in the armed 
services and their nearly 300,000 depend- 
ents were described by Dr. John R. Mc- 
Laughlin, general secretary of the com- 
mission, as “displaced persons w andering 
to and fro upon the earth.” 

Annual reports of 313 of Methodism’s 
595 chaplains showed that in 1959 they 
conducted 22,515 worship services with 
attendance of 1,758,000, and supervised 
church school classes with attendance of 
772,000. 

Strong and often painful conflict which 
military chaplains often suffer was de- 
scribed recently by the Rev. Engebret O. 
Midboe, head of the Lutheran chaplain 
service. “Not only do the cross and sword 
touch,” said Dr. Midboe, “but they must 
find a modus operandi in the person of 
the chaplain.” 

This demands constant and prayerful 
scrutiny of one’s motives, fears, hopes, 
longings, and goals. Too, as minister to 
members of every denomination he be- 
comes keenly aware of the broken rela- 
tionships within the body of Christ on 
earth. Many earnestly hope for a clearer 
expression of the outward act and form 
of the essential unity in Christ. 


Plan for Daily Advocate 


The Daily Christian Advocate, work- 
ing paper of General Conference, will 
again in 1960 bring the news and issues 
promptly to each delegate. T. Otto Nall 
is editor. 

It carries the Episcopal address, pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, committee 
reports, devotional talks, digests of 
speeches, and news. 

Anyone may place advance orders. 
Address 1960 Daily Christian Advocate, 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. It is 
$5 for air mail and $2 for the regular 
edition, both mailed daily from Denver. 

Working with Dr. Nall at Denver will 
be Newman §S. Cryer, Jr., Christian Ad- 
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vocate managing editor, Charles E. Mun- 
son, Together/Advocate news editor, 
Grant Verhulst, public relations director 
for both magazines, James Wall, To- 
gether associate editor, Else Bjornstad, 
research editor, and Anna Sorlie, secre- 
tary to Dr. Nall. 


Pastors Form Credit Union 

Ministers in Tennessee Conference 
have formed a credit union, the 5lst to 
serve Methodist ministers exclusively. 

It is called the Old Jerusalem Credit 
Union, has headquarters in Nashville, 
and potential membership of 500. 

There are existing some 26,000 credit 
unions, financial self-help groups whose 
members save money together and make 
low-cost loans to each other. The Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA) 


office is in Madison, Wis. 


deaths 


Evwarp J. AESCHLIMAN, missionary in Rhodesia, 
formerly in China, January 26 

E. E. ANDERSON, retired supply pastor Minnesota 
Conference, February 1. 

Mitts M. ANbDERSON, executive secretary Kansas 
Conference pension program, January 13. 

Mrs. Henry H. Bain, widow of member S.W. 
Texas Conference, December 14. 

Mrs. A. J. Barkvey, wife of retired member 
North Iowa Conference, January 14. 

Miss M. Evizanetu Bee, member 
Conference, December 20. 

ANbDREW J. BUNN, member Tennessee Conference. 

Pau. E. Buyers, retired missionary to Brazil, 
January 15. 

JOHN A. Cooper, 
ence, December 15. 

C. H. Cowman, 
Conference. 

O. F. CULVER, 
Conference. 

JaMes DvuRanp, retired 
Conference, January 21. 

Mrs. HANNAH EpmuNbs, widow of 
Genesee Conference, December 16. 

G. Frep GILBERT, retired member S8.W. 
Conference, December 12. 

V. N. GoUuLp, member Southern Illinois Confer- 
ence. 

B. H. Greene, Sr., member Holston Conference. 

SMITH Harbin, 90, retired member Florida Con- 
ference, January 10. 

FLoyp O. HILLMAN, retired member North lowa 
Conference, January 22. 

Mrs. Etwan H. Lonoprake, wife of retired 
member Southern California-Arizona Conference, 
January 28 

A. H. McKIntey, 
Conference. 

Mrs. Minnie McNEtIL, 
Minnesota Conference, 

Mrs. W. C. Martin, wife of member North 
Carolina Conference, December 11. 

Mrs. JoHN Metram, wife of retired member 
Minnesota Conference, January 30. 

O. C. MILLER, member Central 
Conference. 

Mrs. SamMvetL PavLpInG, supply pastor at 
Klamath, Calif. and widow of retired member 
Kansas Conference, February 2 

H. H. Ropstns, retired member 
Conference. 

E. G. ScarBorouGH, member West Virginia Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. A. E. Suarer, wife of retired member Ala- 
bama-West Florida Conference, December 22. 

S. A. Sirrorp, member N.W. Texas Conference. 

Mrs. D. P. SLAUGHTER, widow of member Ala- 
bama-West Florida Conference, January 29. 

Seymour A. Situ, retired member Troy Con- 
ference. 

B. F. Teacve, 
ence. 

Mrs. C. J. THisopeaux, wife of member Louisi- 
ana Conference, January 28 

L. M. Tompson, retired member Illinois Confer- 
ence. 

Water A. Vivier, retired member Central New 
York Conference, January 31. 

Ep R. WALLACE, member N.W. 
ence. 

Mrs. JouN N. WHITE, 
Conference. 

C. E. Witkrnson, member Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. 

Georce M. WILson, 
ference. 


New England 


member North Carolina Confer- 
retired member Central Kansas 
retired member Southern Illinois 
member Rock River 


member 


Missouri 


retired member Baltimore 


widow of retired member 
> 


January 22. 


Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 


retired member St. Louis Confer- 
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THE UPPER ROOM 


HEOLOcICAL hase 
MINISTERS CHAPLAIN 


| For 


aaa a 
au PROFESSIONAL woORKERS IN THE 
“goiteo sy CERALD © McCULLOM 


THE UPPER ROOM 
COMPANION 


At the request of many, The Upper Room 
Companion has been compiled for minis- 
ters, chaplains and professional workers 
in the church. 


The Upper Room Companion develops the 
theme of the devotions in The Upper 
Room for each week of 1960, giving deep 
spiritual implications to these devotions 
and further ideas on how to make them 
most meaningful to laymen and church 
members. 


An invaluable aid to all ministers and 
church workers, The Upper Room Com- 
panion costs only $1.00 per copy, or 
$10.00 per dozen, postpaid. Order your 
copy TODAY from 


Cy 
ROOM 
The world’s most widely used 


devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 





hews digest 


‘FIND ABLE LEADERS!’ Without 
qualified leadership Africa may fall into 
chaos and then Communism, declares 
Methodist Bishop Hazen G. Werner after 
a mission tour there. The only chance, 
he said, is to’ raise up able leaders from 
among the natives. 


NO HARM TO METHODISTS, no 
damage or injury to personnel or prop- 
erty, was reported in the Algerian revolt 
against the De Gaulle government, re- 


ports the Board of Missions. 
ANOTHER COUNCIL? A call for 


Protestants to organize an ecumenical 
council which would not exclude any 
church has been sounded by Dr. Benja- 
min P. Browne, Baptist leader and presi- 
dent of the Associated Church Press. It 
would electrify the world, he said. 


IT’S THE 13,000TH. Methodist Men 
of Trinity Methodist Church, Mt. Pros- 
pect, Ill., has charter No. 13,000 from 
the Board of Lay Activities. 


NAMED IN WILL. Methodist-related 
McKendree College, one of the church’s 
oldest, is one of three main beneficiaries 
in the will of Miss Martha Flannigen, 
retired school ‘teacher who died in Jan- 
uary. It will receive more than $10,000. 


SET STUDENT MEET. The Meth- 
odist” Student Movement will hold _ its 
seventh annual conference December 27 
to January | at University of Missouri. 


PROTEST SEGREGATION. After 
being directed to separate sections for 
Negroes and whites at a special preview 
of The Big Fisherman, the interfaith and 
interracial Forsyth Ministers’ Fellowship 
of Winston-Salem, N.C., voted to send a 
letter of regret to the management. 


‘RELIGION NO BAR.’ Neither race, 
religion, nor ethnic origin should bar a 
qualified candidate from election as presi- 
dent, says a resolution of the United 
Church of Christ’s Council for Christian 
Social Action. 


AGREE TO_ DISARM. Even first- 
graders aired their opinions in-the inter- 
racial and interfaith community of Amer- 
icus, Ga., where it was unanimously 
agreed that “guns and Jesus don’t go 
together.” A peace service was planned 
at which all warlike toys would be 
brought and burned. 


TAKE CHRISTIAN COUNT. There 
are 678,258 Christians in Japan, accord- 
ing to the Christian Year Book in Tokyo. 
They include 376,267 Protestants, 266,608 
Roman Catholics, and. 35,293 Eastern 
Orthodox. ; 


Hospitals Board Faces 
Church-State Problems 


Christian philanthropy is different 
from government-sponsored social wel- 
fare, and that brings up problems of 
Church and State. The Board of Hospi- 
tals and Homes, in annual session, Feb- 
ruary 17-18, at Columbus, Ohio, con- 
fronted them. 

Bishop William T. Watkins, president 
of the board since 1948, contended that 
the welfare state is here to stay, and that 
church acceptance of government help in 
philanthropic endeavors does not violate 
a principle of separation between 
Church and State. Secretary Arthur 
Flemming, of the Department of Health, 
Education and Public Welfare, discussed 
problems of dependency and _ public 
health, and pointed to places where the 
voice of the Church needs to be heard, 
if it has a conscience on matters of hu- 
man need. 

“We must never let our Christian serv- 
ice disappear into humanitarianism,” 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner said in the 
and this determina- 
tion stood back of discussions by leaders 
in sections for hospitals, homes for the 
aging, homes for children, 
for business women. Chaplains, Confer- 
ence chairman, and members of auxilia- 
ries had a large part in the meetings. 

General Secretary Olin E. Oeschger 
reported that institutions affliated with 
the board had increased from 229 to 
236 during the past year. Through its 
hospitals and homes The Methodist 
Church served 1,520,913 persons. During 
the year 66 new building projects were 
started. He called on Methodism “to as- 
sume its share of the responsibilities in- 
volved in the upsurge of population.” 

Four laymen were named to member- 
ship in the Methodist Hall of Fame in 
Philanthropy. Citations were presented to 
Pierre S. duPont, Arthur S. Flemming, 
J. Webster Hancox and Dr. Ulysses G. 
Jones. 

Dr. Bolton Boone, administrator of 
the Methodist hospital in Dallas, Tex., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Methodist Hospitals and 
Homes. 


opening devotions, 


and homes 


Ten Groups Sing at Denver 


General Conference will hear college 
choirs from all of the six Jurisdictions 
during the sessions at Denver. They will 
sing from the balcony of what has been 
called an “intimate” auditorium. 

Ohio Northern University Choir comes 
first, on April 27, followed by Centenary 
Choir (Apr. 28), Boston Uni- 
versity Seminary Singers (Apr. 29), 
Wiley College A C appella Choir, (Apr. 
30), Denver University Choir (May 1), 
DePauw University AC appella Choir 
or 3), Millsaps College Singers (May 

Dakota Wesleyan U niversity Choir 
(May 5) and McMurray College Choir 


College 


will complete the schedule (May 6), 

The well-known Ambassadors’ Qué rtet 
will sing on May 2, shortly before return 
ing to Africa. 


Suggest TV Spectaculars 


More than 100 communications leaders 
took part in a three-day brainstorming 
at Nashville, Tenn., held by the 
Television, Radio and Film Commission, 

Much of the time was spent in free, 
wide-ranging discussion of the Commis 
sion’s work, organization, program and 
purposes. The result: 48 recommenda. 
tions. 


Most 


session 


recommendations dealt 


gested that The Methodist Church pro 


with q 


minor and technical details, but one sug 


duce and present periodically television 


network religious spectaculars. 


Other recommendations included that® 


TRAFCO develop an educational pro-¥ 


gram to train young people in the use of) 
and study the possibilitiesy 
of using closed-circuit television in local¥ 


mass media, 


churches. 


New Stamp for Bulk Mail 


A one and one-fourth cent 
stamp for use of non-profit groups will 


be issued June 25 by the Post Office Deg 


partment. At that time the rate will be 
advanced from the present one cent. 


Since present stocks of precancelled ena 
velopes cannot be revalued, church and§ 


postages 


other groups have been advised to reduce¥ 


stocks on hand to the amount needed 


before the deadline. 


Says Unconcern Appalling 


Unconcern of many Methodists about 
winning persons for Christ is appalling, § 


says Bishop Marvin A. Franklin, presi 
dent of the Methodist Council of Bishops, 


and “the unconcern of some of us who7 


are preachers is appalling.” 

“We Methodists could win a million 
people a year . . . if we would make up 
our minds to do it.” 

The Board of Evangelism’s Dr. Harry 


Denman has seconmmended bad-weather_ 


evangelism as one answer. “Not only are 


the people more likely to be home, but® 


they will know you are in earnest,” he 
100 local church directors of 
evangelism at a national workshop. Their 
main responsibility, he said, is to enlist, 
train, and direct laymen. 


told some 


Wales Ahead. in Lay Preaching 


In recruiting and 
preachers, Methodists in Wales are far 


developing — lay 
ahead of those in the U.S., observes Dr. 
C. Lloyd Daugherty of the 
Ev: angelism. They are a part of the Brit- 
ish Methodist Church. 

Thanks to the adequate supply, he 
said, every little Methodist 
South Wales has two worship services) 
nearly every Sunday. 
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